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Preface  to  Revised  Issue  in  Parts 


This  book  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  six  volumes  which  form, 
all  together,  an  anthology  of  English  verse  and  prose  from  the 
earliest  time  up  to  Burns.  The  whole  has  been  already  published 
in  one  volume  under  the  title  of  A  Treasury  of  English  Literature, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  students  and  classes  who  may  wish  to 
study  separately  a  particular  epoch,  this  edition  in  six  books  has 
been  prepared.  The  selections  in  each  volume  of  the  series 
represent  a  period  of  literature,  and,  so  far,  form  a  whole.  For 
an  account  of  the  aims  of  the  complete  anthology  readers  are 
referred  to  the  Editor's  Preface  which,  together  with  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke's  Introduction,  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of  this  book. 

The  present  volume  is  occupied  with  Elizabethan  literature, 
but  excluding  the  drama.  This  may  seem,  at  first,  rather 
like  presenting  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
left  out ;  yet  it  seemed  better  to  leave  the  drama  alone.  One 
cannot  represent  the  full  and  rushing  life  of  Elizabethan  comedy 
and  tragedy,  the  unfolding  of  plot,  the  clash  and  development  of 
character — that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  drama — in  a  few 
detached  scenes.  One  can  represent  the  poetical  skill  of  the 
dramatist,  and  in  this  light,  as  lyric  poets,  Shakespeare,  Mar- 
lowe, Ben  Jonson,  Chapman  and  other  writers  of  plays  will  be 
found  in  this  collection. 

To  Spenser  ample  space  has  been  given;  which  is  fitting, 
because  not  only  is  he  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  non-dramatic 
Elizabethan  poets,  but  his  influence  on  literature  and  in  the 
making  of  poets  has  extended  down  to  our  own  day. 
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In  a  short  anthology  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  Elizabethan 
minor  poetry  can  only  be  briefly  represented,  but  amongst  all 
this  work  that  of  Michael  Drayton,  a  poet  who  should  be  more 
generally  known,  is  here  given  a  prominent  place. 

Among  the  prose  selections  a  few  have  been  purposely  chosen 
to  give  an  indication  of  the  literary  controversy  concerning 
rhyme  in  English  poetry  which  was  so  exciting  to  the  poetical 
critics  of  that  day. 

Finally,  it  seems  not  unbefitting  the  adventurous  "  atmosphere  " 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  that  the  selections  of  this  volume  should 
conclude  with  the  strange  voyage  of  "  three  tall  ships,"  as  told 
in  that  collection  of  romantic  adventurings  well  named  "  the 
prose  epic  of  the  modern  English  nation." 

May,  1907.  K.  M.  W. 
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Preface  to  First  Edition 


It  may  be  objected  to  this  book  that  there  are  already  good 
anthologies  of  English  Literature.  There  seems  to  be,  how- 
ever, a  place  unfilled  for  which  this  Treasury  may  be  fitted. 
It  has  been  prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  companion  to 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature,  with  the 
intention  of  illustrating,  by  prose  and  verse  selections,  the  literary 
history  and  criticism  to  be  found  in  that  well-known  book. 
The  Primer  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  classic  among  manuals 
of  the  kind.  More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  Matthew  Arnold 
thought  it  worthy  of  an  essay  to  itself ; 1  but  without  that 
honour  it  would  have  easily  held  its  own,  for  it  combines  the 
qualities  of  usefulness  and  beauty  in  an  unusual  way.  To  those 
who  need  a  guide  on  their  first  venture  into  the  centuries  of 
English  Literature  it  is  invaluable;  while  to  those  who  al- 
ready know  and  admire  that  wonderful  country,  it  has  the  power 
to  give  keen  pleasure  from  the  penetration  and  delicacy  of  its 
criticism  as  well  as  from  the  fine  Tightness  of  its  proportions. 

The  Primer,  however,  was  never  intended  to  be  sufficient  in 
itself ;  it  implies  that  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  books  described 
and  criticized.  But  the  range  of  literature  involved  makes 
this,  in  many  cases,  no  easy  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Treasury  of  English  Literature  will  supply  the  need  of  those 
who  may  not  be  able  to  seek  out  from  the  books  themselves 
these  literary  illustrations.  Furthermore,  the  Editor  will  be 
glad  if  her  work  here  may  help  to  prevent,  or  at  least  render 
less  possible,  that  second-hand  use  of  a  history  of  literature 
1  See  Mixed  Essays,  1879.  Macmillan. 
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by  which  the  student  takes  the  given  view,  both  of  fact 
and  opinion,  without  an  intelligent  effort  to  arrive  at  his  own 
conclusions. 

But,  beyond  these  aims,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  book  may 
fill  a  place  as  an  English  anthology  representing  more  fully 
than  has  yet  been  attempted  in  a  brief  selection,  the  course  of 
our  literature  (with  the  exception  of  the  Drama)  from  the 
earliest  time  to  the  eighteenth  century;  and  a  special  feature 
has  been  made  of  Old  and  Middle  English  writings  before  the 
time  of  Chaucer.  The  Treasury  forms  a  complete  work  in  it- 
self and  can  be  used  apart  from  its  connexion  with  the  Primer 
of  English  Literature. 

No  extracts  from  the  Drama  proper  have  been  included, 
except  in  one  case  as  an  example  of  Marlowe's  "  mighty  line.*' 
It  seems  almost  impossible,  from  the  very  nature  of  that  form 
of  art,  to  represent  it  at  all  justly  in  brief  passages.  Moreover, 
the  work  of  selection  from  our  dramatic  literature  is  being 
done  by  others  at  the  present  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
classic  volume  of  Elizabethan  specimens  given  to  us  by  Charles 
Lamb. 

The  selections  in  this  Treasury  end  with  the  poetry  of  Burns, 
though  originally  it  was  intended  to  bring  them  up  to  1832,  where 
the  Primer  itself  ends.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  would 
make  the  book  too  large  for  its  purpose,  without  adding  much 
to  its  usefulness,  since  there  are  already  many  good  selections 
from  the  later  authors.  The  writers  included  and  the  order 
and  proportionate  importance  assigned  to  them  follow,  as  a 
rule,  the  arrangement  of  the  Primer9  though  now  and  then 
an  author  has  been  represented  who  is  not  named  there,  or,  if 
named,  is  only  glanced  at  without  distinctive  criticism. 

For  the  character  of  the  specimens  the  Editor  is,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  alone  responsible.  She  has  tried  to  select  passages 
interesting  in  their  subject-matter,  or  in  their  literary  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  representative  of  the  authors  in  their  best  or 
most  characteristic  manner.  It  has  been  impossible  to  avoid 
giving  certain  extracts  which  have  already  a  place  in  other 
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anthologies,  but  new  matter  has  been  quoted  wherever  it  could 
be  done  without  material  loss.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  extracts  up  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century  have  been 
printed  in  the  original  spelling ;  after  that  date,  except  in  the 
case  of  Spenser,  the  spelling  has  been  modernized. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  every  one  will  agree  with  the 
selection  made.  But  those  who  know  the  difficulties  of  com- 
piling such  a  book  as  this  will  be  lenient  in  their  judgment  of  its 
failings  ;  and  they  will  further  understand  how  the  Editor, 
viewing  the  work  as  a  whole,  now  that  it  is  finished,  would 
like  to  do  it  all  over  again,  making  many  changes.  It  often 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  literature  when  the  stern 
exigencies  of  space  compel  him,  in  his  character  of  compiler, 
to  omit  or  curtail  some  interesting  or  beautiful  or  time- 
honoured  or  personally-endeared  lines.  His  only  comfort 
lies  in  the  hope  that  the  brief  compilation  may  lead  readers  to 
the  full  text. 

This  Treasury  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1900,  and  has 
never  since  been  wholly  laid  aside.  One  advantage  of  the 
delay,  however,  has  been  the  opportunity  it  has  given  for 
the  testing  of  certain  parts  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  selec- 
tions have  been  used  to  illustrate  the  Editor's  lectures  to 
college  students  in  English  Literature,  while  valuable  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  by  those  authorities  who  have  seen 
the  book  in  MS.  or  proof  form,  especially  by  Professor  W. 
P.  Ker,  who  has  been  kindly  interested  in  it  from  the 
beginning. 

The  Editor  has  made  the  translations  and  glossaries  attached 
to  the  Old  and  Middle  English  specimens,  but  for  some  details 
of  arrangement  and  type  she  wishes  to  confess  her  debt  to  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch,  whose  delightful  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse 
has  given  her  suggestions. 

The  original  texts  printed  here  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been 
taken  from  the  best  editions  available,  some  of  which  are  now 
unfortunately  out  of  print.  The  Editor  is  especially  grateful 
to  Professor  Wiilker  of  Leipzig,  who  has  kindly  allowed  her 
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to  make  full  use  of  his  edition  of  Grein's  text  of  the  Old 
English  poems;  and  to  Professor  Skeat  for  the  generous 
permission  to  make  extracts  from  his  editions  of  Chaucer, 
Langland  and  other  Middle  English  writers.  To  the  Delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  she  is  indebted  for  confirming  this 
permission  to  use  these  publications,  as  well  as  for  allowing 
her  to  quote  from  Mr.  Sedgefield's  edition  of  Boethius.  To 
Dr.  Furnivall  and  to  the  publications  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  the  Treasury  in  its  earlier  pages  owes  a  great  deal. 
The  stanzas  from  the  Middle  English  Pearl  have  been  taken  by 
kind  permission  from  Professor  Gollancz's  edition  of  the  poem. 
The  Editor  is  also  conscious  of  her  obligation  to  the  many 
other  previous  editors  of  English  classics  whose  labour  has 
made  possible  the  compilation  of  such  a  book  as  this. 

Kate  M.  Warren. 

London,  September  1905. 
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General  Introduction 

This  book,  to  which  I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  brief  introduc- 
tion, is  an  anthology  of  short  pieces  of  English  poetry  and  prose 
from  the  beginning  of  our  literature  up  to  the  later  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It  was  fitting  that  I  should  write  such  an  intro- 
duction, for  the  extracts  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the 
writers  mentioned  in  my  Primer  of  English  Literature,  and  are 
to  be  used,  it  is  hoped,  along  with  that  little  book,  by  the  teachers 
and  pupils  who  have  adopted  it  in  schools  and  colleges.  Many 
years  ago  I  was  requested  to  collect  such  an  anthology,  but  I 
had  not  time  enough  on  my  hands  to  enter  upon  so  laborious  an 
undertaking.  Miss  Kate  Warren  undertook,  and  has  now  com- 
pleted, this  heavy  task,  and  the  choice  of  the  pieces,  the  transla- 
tions of  the  early  and  middle  English  extracts,  the  arrangement 
and  the  execution  of  the  work  are,  it  seems  to  me,  equally  good. 
I  think  the  book  ought  to  prove  of  great  use  in  the  teaching  of 
English  Literature,  and  be  also  of  much  help  to  students  in  the 
early  years  of  their  study  of  English  writing.  But  it  appeals 
to  those  who  are  neither  teachers  nor  students  of  literature,  but 
who  love  and  honour  it.  It  presents  in  brief  extracts  a  miniature 
image  of  English  Literature,  of  its  great  age,  its  continuity,  its 
changing  history,  its  growth,  its  innate  elements,  the  outside 
influences  which  it  assimilated,  its  varied  interests,  and  its 
general  excellence.  The  book  represents  more  than  a  thousand 
years  of  literature  in  England,  and  it  is  impossible  to  glance 
through  it  without  asking  oneself  the  question— What  are  the 
main  elements,  powers,  interests,  and  what  will  be  the  destiny 
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of  this  great  and  varied  Literature  ?  To  give  a  few  answers,  a 
few  out  of  many,  to  that  question  is  the  aim  of  this  introduction. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  great  age  of  English 
Literature.  Its  poetry  began  in  England  in  the  seventh  century, 
its  prose  with  King  Alfred  in  the  ninth.  There  was  earlier 
poetry  in  the  England  over-seas,  and  earlier  prose  from  Baeda's 
hand,  but  the  latter  is  not  extant,  and  the  former  was  not  made 
in  this  island.  English  poetry  has  then  had  a  career  of  more 
than  twelve  hundred,  and  English  prose  a  career  of  more  than 
a  thousand  years — a  great  and  venerable  age,  the  thought  of 
which  alone,  even  without  its  varied  history,  impels  and  kindles 
the  imagination.  Yet,  with  all  the  great  age  of  this  Literature, 
it  has  never  grown  old.  It  is  still  young,  animated,  vigorous 
and  inspiring,  still  capable  of  new  things,  still  certain  of  a  future. 
The  power  of  reproduction,  that  is,  the  power  of  life,  is  still 
potent  in  its  body.  It  combines  the  dignity  of  age  with  the 
charm  of  youth. 

We  might  not  perhaps  say  this  so  boldly  if  in  its  history  there 
had  been  centuries  of  silence.  But  there  have  been  only  two 
great  breaks  in  its  plentiful  production.  The  first,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  reign  of  John,  lasted  about  130  years,  but  was 
not  even  then  devoid  of  literature  in  our  tongue.  The  second 
lasted  from  the  death  of  Chaucer  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
but  that  was  much  less  devoid  of  literature  than  the  first. 
Since  then,  though  the  changes  have  been  many,  literature  has 
never  ceased  to  live  an  active  life  of  incessant  production. 

The  second  thing,  then,  that  we  observe  concerning  it  is  its 
continuity.  The  tree  which  took  root  in  the  old  English  work 
of  Caedmon  and  Cynewulf ,  Alfred  and  iElfric,  has  had,  I  have  said, 
its  intervals  of  arrested  growth  ;  one,  while  the  language,  pari 
passu  with  the  English  nationality,  was  being  formed  into  a  new 
vehicle  of  thought ;  another,  when  the  Civil  Wars  had  imprisoned 
the  freedom  of  imagination  and  closed  its  outlets  ;  but  it  has  always 
been  the  same  tree,  and  its  growth  (even  during  those  intervals) 
has  been  continuous ;  climbing  steadily,  branch  after  branch,  to 
its  present  height,  expanding  steadily,  in  foliaged  splendour, 
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till  now  nations  take  their  pleasure  under  its  imperial  shades, 
"  high  over  arched  and  echoing  walks  between." 

Being  thus  continuous,  the  various  periods  of  its  growth  are 
vitally  connected  one  with  the  other.  It  is  a  living  organism, 
with  a  living  soul.  Each  period  of  its  growth  not  only  brings  up 
to  all  the  excellence  outward  circumstance  will  permit  its  own 
special  forms,  but  produces,  underneath  these  special  forms,  the 
germs  which  in  the  next  period  will  grow  into  the  excellences 
of  that  period.  It  is  quite  possible  to  trace  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  of  literature  the  arising  of  the  fresh  branches  of 
thought  and  passion  which  the  succeeding  age  brought  to  flower 
and  fruitage.  We  can  predict  what  is  to  emerge  in  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Byron,  and  even  Shelley,  from  prophetic 
hints  and  ideas  only  shooting  above  the  surface  in  the 
poetry  which  preceded  them.  We  can  trace  back  the  ideas 
which  take  shape  in  the  new  forms  of  the  Novel,  of  History,  of 
Philosophy,  to  their  unnoticed  origins  under  the  old  forms  which 
preceded  them ;  and  we  might  do  work  of  this  connecting  kind 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day  of  our  literature.  This 
vital  and  en-linked  evolution  belongs,  of  course,  to  other  litera- 
tures, but  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  it  is  closer, 
less  broken,  more  easily  observed  in  English  than  in  any  other 
modern  literature,  except  perhaps  the  literature  of  France. 

Again,  English  Literature,  like  the  English  people,  has  always 
had  a  great  power  of  assimilation,  and  this  was  almost  forced 
upon  it  by  circumstance.  From  the  very  beginning  it  was 
deeply  influenced  by  its  Celtic  surroundings.  Whitby,  where 
its  poetry  began,  was  a  Celtic  monastery.  Northumberland, 
where  its  poetry  developed,  was  full  of  Celtic  influences.  Even 
in  the  south  the  Irish  scholars  and  their  schools  touched 
the  beginnings  of  literary  life  through  Aldhelm,  and  formed 
the  genius  of  Dunstan  at  Glastonbury.  And  all  the  literature 
which  belongs  to  religion  took  through  the  Irish  missionaries 
who  invaded  Middle  England  an  Irish  tinge.  A  certain 
imaginative  passion,  a  love  of  natural  beauty,  and  a  reckless 
wildness,  curiously  mingled  with  an  almost  scientific  devotion 
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to  metrical  form,  crept  into  the  Teutonic  mind.  These  Celtic 
influences  perished  in  the  north  with  the  invasion  of  the 
Danes,  and  they  became  small  by  degrees  in  the  south  where 
iElfred  and  his  successors  made  literature  purely  Teutonic.  But 
the  Celtic  imagination  returned  with  the  Normans  who  brought 
back  into  England  the  Welsh  story  of  Arthur,  which,  worked 
into  excellence  by  their  formative  genius,  has  affected  English 
Literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the 
present  day.  The  powers  of  the  Celtic  genius  have  been  assimi- 
lated by  England,  and  of  late  a  new  river  of  the  Celtic  spirit, 
drawn  from  the  mythic  hills  of  Ireland,  has  begun  to  flow  through 
English  poetry  and  prose. 

Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  Celtic  influence  on  early 
English  literature  in  the  north  of  England  was  the  influence,  also 
in  the  north,  of  Roman  thought  and  literature ;  and  this  fell  also 
upon  the  south.  It  filtered  into  the  English  soul  through  the 
Roman  Church,  and  brought  with  it  not  only  the  love  of  law  and 
order  and  organic  form,  of  a  certain  steadfastness  in  pursuit  of 
ideas  and  of  pleasure  in  their  logical  analysis,  but  also,  as  food 
for  the  imagination,  all  the  legends  of  the  Church  and  its  theo- 
logical mysteries  of  doctrine  and  ritual ;  and  at  the  same  time,  for 
poetic  work,  an  ideal  of  form  in  the  verse  of  Vergil  and  of  other 
Latin  poets — an  ideal  the  English  writers  scarcely  understood, 
but  which  like  all  ideals,  whether  understood  or  not,  awakened 
emotion  and  kindled  thought.  This  logical,  analysing,  orderly, 
composing,  steadying  power  ;  this  classic  elegance,  grace,  dignity 
and  ideal  of  form  in  the  Latin  poets  were  assimilated  by  degrees, 
through  various  channels,  during  the  whole  course  of  English 
Literature,  into  its  philosophy,  its  political  treatises,  its  theo- 
logy, and  its  imaginative  work,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  It 
steadied,  it  ordered  Literature.  It  began  in  Cynewulf  and  Basda. 
It  lives  to-day.  It  came  in  with  the  Roman  Church.  It  was 
born  into  a  new  life  in  the  Renaissance. 

Another  influence  which  affected  early  England  was  that 
of  the  Norsemen,  first  in  the  north,  afterwards  in  the  south. 
Few  traces  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  English  Literature  till  we 
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touch  some  of  its  stories  in  Middle  English,  but  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  intrusion  into  England  of  the  iron  temper,  the 
passionate  love  of  adventure,  the  war-savagery,  the  devotion  to 
farm  life  and  to  home  when  at  rest,  the  intensity  of  the  natural 
affections,  chiefly  in  their  tragedy,  the  grim  endurance  of  fate, 
which  characterize  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  must  have  greatly 
modified  the  English  character,  and  through  that  the  English 
Literature.  There  has  always  been  a  Viking  element  in  English 
poetry,  and  of  late  it  has  reappeared  in  one  of  those  strange 
reincarnations  of  which  there  are  so  many  examples  in  our 
literature.  The  Norsemen  were  of  course  one  people  with 
the  English,  but  when  they  invaded  and  settled  in  England,  the 
original  English  had  changed  their  character  from  that  of  the 
sea-rovers  they  were  when  first  they  entered  Britain.  New 
blood,  a  fiercer,  more  vital,  a  wilder  nature  was  now  assimilated 
by  the  English  folk,  and  we  can  trace  its  power,  even  in  men 
like  Wordsworth,  Burns  and  Carlyle. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  new  varieties  should 
add  themselves  to  the  English  race  and  the  English  imagination — 
in  order  to  vary  in  the  end  the  English  Literature — the  Norsemen, 
of  the  same  stock  as  those  who  had  invaded  England,  invaded 
France ;  and  there,  with  their  eager  and  digesting  powers, 
absorbed  through  men  like  Lanfranc  what  wisdom  and 
knowledge  lived  in  Italy,  took  into  their  brains  the  special 
Gallic  elements  which  moved  in  France,  and  eagerly  drank 
into  their  imagination  the  Celtic  legends  which  the  British, 
flying  before  the  English,  had  brought  into  Armorica. 
These  legends  they  shaped  into  forms  more  literary  than  the 
British  had  given  them.  Having  done  this  work  in  Normandy 
they  carried  it  and  all  its  results  into  England,  now  hungering 
for  a  new  literary  food.  And  in  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
England  absorbed  through  its  Norman  French  conquerors  all 
these  new  and  old  elements  into  her  literature.  Its  assimilative 
power  was  never  more  clearly  shown.  Moreover,  the  more  alien 
elements  it  absorbed,  the  more  capable  became  its  assimilating 
power. 
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I  have  said  that  England,  through  the  Normans,  took  in  cer- 
tain Italian  influences,  which  added  logical,  historical  and 
analysing  powers  to  the  English  mind.  These  were  concerned 
with  theology,  history  and  ecclesiastical  law  ;  and  the  Normans 
carried  them  further  than  Italy  had  carried  them.  But  now, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  Italy  gave  to  England,  and  chiefly  to 
her  poetry,  the  humanism  of  the  childhood  of  the  Renaissance 
through  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  The  representation  by 
Dante  of  the  whole  spirit  of  mediaevalism  did  not  profoundly 
influence  England  who  had  had  her  own  mediaevalism,  but 
his  vivid,  personal,  passionate  representation  of  a  hundred  types 
of  human  nature  did  enkindle  the  soul  of  English  poetry  ;  while 
the  less  religious,  less  mediaeval,  less  moral,  franker  and  bolder 
freedom  of  the  humanism  of  Boccaccio  kindled  it  still  more. 
The  English  Renaissance  began  with  Chaucer,  and  was  Italian  in 
its  origin.  England  absorbed  from  Italy  all  that  it  then  could 
absorb.  But  she  was  asked  to  absorb  it  too  soon  ;  she  had  not 
grown  enough  to  develop  fully  these  new  Italian  elements,  and 
indeed  they  were  themselves  not  sufficiently  grown  up  to  be 
used  by  men  of  a  lesser  genius  than  Chaucer.  It  was 
only  after  a  long  interval  that,  having  reached  maturity  in 
Italy,  England  began  again  to  assimilate  them  with  accelerating 
rapidity  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Nor  was  she  content  with 
Italy.  She  digested  all  she  desired  from  the  literatures  of 
Spain  and  France. 

There  is  no  need  to  illustrate  the  argument  any  further.  Every 
one  will  remember  how  closely,  how  continuously  after  Eliza- 
beth's time,  when  modern  English  Literature  may  be  said  to 
have  begun,  England  has  taken  into  her  literature  the 
spiritual,  philosophic  and  imaginative  elements,  not  only  of 
the  European  but  of  the  Asiatic  literatures.  She  has  eagerly 
sought  for  and  lovingly  embraced  the  foreigner  ;  and  owing 
to  this  has  obtained  and  secured  for  her  literature  an  immense 
variety  and  an  immense  expansion. 

The  remarkable  thing  is — that,  with  all  this  assimilation  of 
foreign  elements,  the  literature  which  used  them  was  not  imita- 
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tive.  When  they  were  produced  in  English  prose  or  poetry 
they  were  different  from  that  which  each  of  them  had  been  in 
its  native  land.  They  had  become  original.  The  primeval 
Stoff  of  the  English  nature  had,  as  they  passed  through  it,  con- 
quered them  for  its  own,  changed  their  nature,  partly  by  rejecting 
all  that  in  them  was  out  of  affinity  with  it,  partly  by  giving  its 
strength  and  steadfastness  to  every  element  in  them  with  which  it 
chose  to  combine.  Whatever  it  took  it  anglicized,  so  strong  and 
vital  were  the  original  cells  of  its  thought  and  passion.  English 
literature  has  always  been  English. 

There  is,  I  may  say  in  passing,  a  certain  humility  at  the  root 
of  this  fine  assimilative  power,  a  capacity  for  admiration  of 
what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  others,  a  longing  to  get  this 
goodness  and  beauty  into  its  being,  which  places  this  power 
on  that  high  level  where  the  artist  forgets  himself  in  love 
of  any  noble  or  beautiful  thing  which  he  has  not  attained 
but  desires  to  attain — and  there  is  nothing  which  makes  so 
powerfully  as  this  for  a  splendid  literature.1  The  English 
have  possessed  this,  the  Celt  has  not.  The  Celt  thinks  too  much 
of  himself,  is  too  much  enthralled  by  his  own  individuality 
to  admire  and  love  the  literature  of  others,  is  too  rarely  humble 
enough  to  assimilate  what  is  good  beyond  his  own  borders. 
And  the  result  has  been  that  he  has  never  produced,  as  yet,  a 
great  or  a  continuous  literature. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  another  mark  of  English  Literature 
is  variety.  It  has  taken  in  so  much  of  the  literary  interests  of 
other  nations,  has  accepted  with  joy  so  many  impulses  from  all 
sides— European,  Asiatic,  African— that  it  was  sure  to  be  like  a 

1  Of  course,  other  literatures  than  the  English  have  had  this  power  of 
assimilation,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  them  has  had  it  to  the 
same  extent,  has  had  so  little  fear  of  losing  its  own  personality  by  taking 
into  itself  foreign  elements.  English  Literature  has  rarely  raised  into 
any  importance  the  echt  Englisch  cry,  yet  no  one  can  confuse  her  literature 
with  any  other.  It  is  in  raising  the  echt  Deutsche  the  echt  Irish  cry  that  a 
literature  loses  growth,  expansion,  and  finally  individuality.  It  is  by 
stretching  out  its  arms  to  embrace  other  literatures,  by  taking  Acm  mto 
itself,  and  then  by  reforming  them  within  itself  by  its  own  vital  force, 
that  any  literature  becomes,  like  the  English,  truly  and  powerfully  national. 
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robe  of  many  colours,  a  web  of  a  thousand  patterns.  No  one  can 
look  back  on  its  history  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  no  one  can 
glance  through  this  anthology,  without  confessing  the  truth 
of  this — and  great  variety  is  an  admirable  thing  in  any  literature. 
It  follows  also  from  what  has  been  said  that  there  is  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  a  certain  internationalism  which  makes  it  fit  and 
easy  for  other  nations  to  receive  as  impulse,  to  sympathize  with, 
and  to  adapt  into  their  literary  sphere.  There  have  been  many 
instances  of  this  already.  As  the  prevalence  of  the  English 
language  increases,  this  internationalism  in  English  Literature 
will  work  more  closely  and  fully  on  foreign  literatures. 

There  are  many  other  characteristics  of  this  famous  literature, 
but  they  are  not  of  such  a  large  aspect  as  those  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  One  or  two  of  these  may  be  mentioned.  There  is  its 
closeness  to  life,  period  after  period,  its  steady  realism  to  the 
time  in  which  it  is  written.  Yet,  always  mingled  with  this 
closeness  to  the  present,  there  is  also  an  idealism,  which,  on  the 
basis  of  the  present,  conceives  and  prophesies  a  better  time  in  the 
future,  makes  imaginative  casts  into  the  future,  and  calls  on 
men  to  live  for  the  good  and  beautiful  to  come  while  they  contend 
with  the  evil  and  ugliness  of  the  present. 

In  this  closeness  to  life,  English  Literature  has  painted  Eng- 
land as  it  was  from  generation  to  generation.  All  that  England 
is  and  has  been  is  written  in  its  prose  and  poetry.  Not  half 
enough  has  been  made  of  this  by  historians.  The  only  certain 
history  is  in  a  nation's  literature.  We  can  be  absolutely  certain 
that  at  this  or  that  period  men  were  thinking  and  feeling 
in  such  and  such  a  way  when  we  read  the  literature  of  any  of 
these  times.    That  is  clear  history. 

Another  of  these  characteristics  of  English  literature  is  its  good 
sense,  its  practical  handling  of  life,  and  with  that,  a  freedom  in 
its  discussion  of  all  the  aspects  of  life.  Some  have  denied  this 
freedom,  but  the  denial  is  not  true.  English  literature  could 
not  have  handled  life  practically,  unless  it  had  also  handled 
it  freely.  But  it  always  used  its  freedom  within  certain  moral 
and  artistic  limits  on  which  the  English  nature  has  always 
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insisted,  to  the  great  excellence  of  its  literature  as  a  world-wide 
power. 

Combined  with  this  closeness  to  life  and  with  this  practical 
good  sense,  there  is  in  English  Literature  an  energy  of  imagina- 
tion which  one  would  not  at  first  expect  from  the  English  nature, 
and  which  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  possessed  had  it  remained 
unmixed.  But  when  Celtic,  Norse,  French,  Italian  elements 
were  assimilated  by  the  English  nature,  a  soil,  an  atmosphere 
were  made  in  which  Imagination  could  be  born,  grow,  mature  and 
create,  at  ease.  Whenever  the  English  people  entered  the  realm 
of  art,  they  developed,  but  especially  in  architecture  and  poetry, 
imaginative  genius.  No  one  can  look  back  on  the  long  and 
glorious  roll  of  the  English  poets  without  crying  out  with  joy 
over  the  splendour  of  their  imaginative  energy.  It  has  pro- 
duced masterpieces  in  every  form  of  poetry,  and  has  done 
this,  after  a  long  boyhood,  with  matured  powers  for  five 
hundred  years. 

This  combination  in  a  literature  of  imaginative  power  with 
closeness  to  life  and  practical  good  sense  develops  an  enormous 
energy  in  creation.  It  does  more.  It  makes,  using  its  practical 
and  shaping  powers,  the  ideas  of  other  literatures  into  instru- 
ments of  thought  which  the  world  can  easily  use  and  compre- 
hend. That  also  is  one  of  the  great  goods  which  the  English 
genius  does  for  the  human  race. 

I  do  not  choose,  in  this  brief  introduction,  to  dwell  on  the 
weaknesses  and  faults  of  English  Literature.  That  would  be 
an  easy  task,  but  an  ungrateful  one.  They  are  plain  enough,  and 
English  and  foreign  critics  are  fond  of  marking  them  out  for  dis- 
approval and  satire.  But  what  literature  is  without  its  failures 
and  its  stains  ?  They  are  natural  to  its  excellences,  the  dark 
shadows  of  its  bright  substances.  Let  others  dwell  on  them, 
not  I. 

It  remains  to  say  a  brief  word  on  two  subjects,  each  of  which 
deserves  a  treatment  at  large. 
This   great   national  literature,   extending   backwards  for 
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more  than  1,200  years,  linked  together  not  only  by  its  language 
which  through  all  its  changes  is  the  same,  but  also  by  its 
solid  English  core  which  through  all  the  foreign  elements  it 
assimilated  has  remained  the  same,  is  a  great  nationalizing 
power,  as  great  in  binding  together  a  nation  as  the  equally 
long  and  equally  vital  struggle  of  the  English  people  for  liberty 
within  freely  enacted  law.  The  traditions  of  its  glories,  of  its  in- 
fluence on  the  world,  of  its  poetry,  philosophy,  science,  history 
and  imaginative  story-telling,  of  its  wisdom  in  law  and  its  in- 
telligence and  spirituality  in  religion,  and  of  its  venerable  age 
which  abides  in  a  youth  which  may  well  seem  immortal,  kindle 
a  noble  pride  and  patriotism  of  the  soul  in  Englishmen,  and 
bind  all  classes  together  in  a  bond  which  has  no  selfishness, 
no  party  spirit,  no  meanness,  and  no  base  hunger  for  place  or 
wealth.  It  is  a  spiritual  bond,  and  to  strengthen  it  by  knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  England  ought  to  be,  as  it  is  not  yet,  one  of 
the  foremost  aims  of  all  Education,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
expanding  the  intelligence  of  Englishmen  and  of  awakening  their 
soul,  but  also  of  filling  them  with  the  spirit  of  noble  citizenship. 

Finally,  the  vast  extension  of  the  English-speaking  world 
means  the  vast  extension  of  the  literature  of  England.  This 
literature  not  only  goes  with  the  empire,  but  with  the  nations, 
like  America,  who  were  derived  from  us  and  speak  our  tongue. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  have  much  influence  over  Asiatic 
people,  except  Japan ;  it  will  be  more  likely  to  influence  the 
African  than  the  Asiatic,  when  the  African  is  educated.  But 
when  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  full,  when  English  Africa 
governs  herself,  when  Canada  and  America  are  crowded  from 
shore  to  shore,  when  South  America  is  bound  up  with  its 
Northern  sister,  when  the  English  tongue  has  become  in 
Europe  as  much  an  international  language  as  French  was  in 
older  days,  English  Literature  will  accompany  English  speech, 
and  be  the  beloved  study  of  millions  on  millions  of  intelli- 
gent and  imaginative  men  and  women,  their  highest  ideal, 
and  the  most  various  expression  for  them  of  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  they  desire  to  see  in  noble  and  lovely  form. 
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As  we  look  into  the  future  of  the  world,  the  expansion  of 
English  Literature  is  as  wonderful  to  imagine  as  it  is  difficult 
to  realize.  Even  if  England,  like  other  empires,  should  fall,  the 
English  tongue  will  not  pass  away  with  England,  nor  her  litera- 
ture. Even  if  another  world-wide  tongue  should  arise,  English 
Literature,  like  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  but  with  a  more  varied 
influence  than  they,  will  remain  one  of  the  great  and  inspiring 
powers  of  the  intelligence,  the  passion  and  the  imagination  of  the 
worlds  that  are  to  be. 

Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
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Thomas  Wilson 

OUTLANDISH  ENGLISH  I520_I58l> 

Among  all  other  lessons  this  should  first  be  learned  that  we  never 
affect  any  strange  inkhorn  terms,  but  so  speak  as  is  com- 
monly received,  neither  seeking  to  be  over  fine  nor  yet  living 
overcareless,  using  our  speech  as  most  men  do,  and  ordering 
our  wits  as  the  fewest  have  done.  Some  seek  so  far  for  out- 
landish English,  that  they  forget  altogether  their  mother's 
language.  And  I  dare  swear  this,  if  some  of  their  mothers 
were  alive  they  were  not  able  to  tell  what  they  say.  And  yet 
these  fine  English  clerks  will  say  they  speak  in  their  mother 
tongue,  if  a  man  should  charge  them  for  counterfeiting  the  King's 
English.  Some  far  journeyed  gentlemen  at  their  return 
home  like  as  they  love  to  go  in  foreign  apparel  so  they  will 
powder  their  talk  with  oversea  language.  He  that  cometh 
lately  out  of  France  will  talk  French  English  and  never  blush 
at  the  matter  ;  and  other  chops  in  with  English  Italianated,  and 
applieth  the  Italian  phrase  to  our  English  speaking,  the  which 
is  as  if  an  orator  that  professeth  to  utter  his  mind  in  plain 
Latin  would  needs  speak  Poetry,  and  far  fetched  colours  of 
strange  antiquity.  The  lawyer  will  store  his  stomack  with 
the  prating  of  pedlers ;  the  auditor  in  making  his  account  and 
reckoning  cometh  in  with  sise  sould  and  cater  denere  for  vis.iiijd. 
The  fine  courtier  will  talk  nothing  but  Chaucer.  The  mystical 
wiseman  and  poetical  clerks  will  speak  nothing  but  quaint 
proverbs  and  blind  allegories,  delighting  much  in  their  own 
darkness,  especially  when  none  can  tell  what  they  do  say. 
The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical  that  smells  but  of  learning 
(such  fellows  as  have  seen  learned  men  in  their  days)  will  so 
Latin  their  tongues  that  the  simple  can  not  but  wonder  at  their 
talk  and  think  surely  they  speak  by  some  revelation.  I  know 
them  that  think  Rhetorique  to  stand  wholly  upon  dark  words, 
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and  he  that  can  catch  an  inkhorn  term  by  the  tail  him  they 
count  to  be  a  fine  Englishman  and  a  good  rhetorician, 

(From  The  Art  of  Rhetoric.) 

Thomas  Tusser 

? i 526-1 580. 

A  LESSON  OF  HOP-YARD 

Where  hops  will  grow, 
Here  learn  to  know  ; 
Hops  many  will  come, 
In  a  rood  of  room. 
Hops  hate  the  land, 
With  gravel  and  sand. 
The  rotten  mould, 
For  hop  is  worth  gold. 
The  sun  south-west, 
For  hop-yard  is  best. 
Hop-plot  once  found, 
Now  dig  the  ground. 
Hops  favoureth  malt, 
Hops,  thrift  doth  exalt. 
Of  hops  more  read 
As  time  shall  need. 
(From  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry.) 

A  SONNET  AGAINST  A  SLANDEROUS  TONGUE 

Doth  darnell  good,  among  the  flow'ry  wheat  ? 

Do  thistles  good,  so  thick  in  fallows  syp'd  ? 

Do  taint  worms  good,  that  lurk  where  ox  should  eat  ? 

Or  sucking  drones,  in  hives  where  bees  abide  ? 

Do  hornets  good,  or  these  same  biting  gnats  ? 

Foul  swelling  toads,  what  good  by  them  is  seen  ? 

In  house  well  deckt,  what  good  do  gnawing  rats  ? 

Syp'd]  set. 
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Or  casting  moles,  among  the  meadows  green  ? 
Doth  heavy  news  make  glad  the  heart  of  man  ? 
Or  noisome  smells,  what  good  doth  that  to  health  ? 
Now  once  for  all,  what  good  (shew  who  so  can  ?) 
Do  stinging  snakes  to  this  our  commonwealth  ? 
No  more  doth  good,  a  peevish  slanderous  tongue, 
But  hurts  itself,  and  'noys  both  old  and  young. 

(From  The  Same.) 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 

1 503-1542. 

A  RENOUNCING  OF  LOVE 

Farewell,  Love,  and  all  thy  laws  for  ever. 
Thy  baited  hooks  shall  tangle  me  no  more. 
Senec,  and  Plato  call  me  from  thy  lore  : 
To  perfect  wealth  my  wit  for  to  endeavour. 
In  blind  error  when  I  did  persevere  : 
Thy  sharp  repulse,  that  pricketh  aye  so  sore  : 
Taught  me  in  trifles  that  I  set  no  store  : 
But  scape  forth  thence  :  since  liberty  is  lever. 
Therefore,  farewell  :  go  trouble  younger  hearts  : 
And  in  me  claim  no  more  authority. 
With  idle  youth  go  use  thy  property : 
And  thereon  spend  thy  many  brittle  darts. 
For,  hitherto  though  I  have  lost  my  time  : 
Me  list  no  longer  rotten  boughs  to  climb. 

(From  Totters  Miscellany  of  Uncertain  Authors.) 

The  Earl  of  Surrey 

1516-1547- 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SPRING,  WHEREIN  EACH  THING 
RENEWS,  SAVE  ONLY  THE  LOVER 

The  sweet  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings, 
With  green  hath  clad  the  hill  and  eke  the  vale  : 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings  : 
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The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale  : 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs, 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale  : 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings  : 
The  fishes  float  with  new  repaired  scale  : 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings  : 
The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  small : 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mings  : 
Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers  bale  : 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

(From  The  Same.) 

PYRRHUS  ATTACKS  THE  PALACE  OF  PRIAM 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  in  the  porch, 
Rejoicing  in  his  darts,  with  glittering  arms, 
Like  to  the  adder  with  venomous  herbes  fed, 
Whom  cold  winter  all  bolne  hid  under  ground, 
And  shining  bright  when  she  her  slough  had  slong. 
Her  slipper  back  doth  rowle  with  forked  tongue 
And  raised  breast  lift  up  against  the  sun. 
With  that  together  came  great  Periphas 
Automedon  eke,  that  guided  had  sometime 
Achilles'  horse,  now  Pyrrhus  armour  bare, 
And  eke  with  him  the  warlike  Scyrian  youth 
Assayled  the  house,  and  threw  flame  to  the  top. 
And  he  an  axe  before  the  foremost  raught 
Wherewith  he  gan  the  strong  gates  hew  and  break, 
From  whence  he  bet  the  staples  out  of  brass. 
He  brake  the  bars,  and  through  the  timber  pierc'd 
So  large  a  hole,  whereby  they  might  discern 
The  house,  the  court,  and  secret  chambers  eke 
Of  Priamus  and  ancient  Kings  of  Troy, 
And  armed  foes  in  th' entry  of  the  gate. 

(From  Translation  of  the  Aeneid,  Bk.  II.) 
Bolne]  swollen.  Slong]  cast  off. 
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By  an  Unknown  Author 

THAT  EACH  THING  IS  HURT  OF  ITSELF 

Why  fearest  thou  thy  outward  foe, 
When  thou  thy  self  thy  harm  dost  feed, 
Of  grief,  or  hurt,  of  pain,  of  woe, 
Within  each  thing  is  sown  a  seed, 
So  fine  was  never  yet  the  cloth, 
No  smith  so  hard  his  iron  did  beat : 
But  th'one  consumed  was  with  moth. 
Th' other  with  canker  all  to  fret. 
The  knotty  oak  and  wainscot  old, 
Within  doth  eat  the  silly  worm  ; 
Even  so  a  mind  in  envy  rolTd, 
Always  within  itself  doth  burn. 
Thus  every  thing  that  nature  wrought, 
Within  itself  his  hurt  doth  bear  : 
No  outward  harm  need  to  be  sought, 
Where  enemies  be  within  so  near. 

(From  Totters  Miscellany.) 


Thomas  Sackville 

i 536-1608. 

THE  AUTHOR  IS  LED  BY  SORROW  TO  HADES 

The  wrathful  Winter,  'proaching  on  apace, 
With  blustering  blasts  had  all  ybar'd  the  treen, 
And  old  Saturnus,  with  his  frosty  face, 
With  chilling  cold  had  pierc'd  the  tender  green  ; 
The  mantles  rent,  wherein  enwrapped  been 
The  gladsome  groves  that  now  lay  overthrown, 
The  tapets  torn,  and  every  bloom  down  blown. 

Tapets]  foliage  ;  lit.,  tapestry. 
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The  soil,  that  erst  so  seemly  was  to  seen, 

Was  all  despoiled  of  her  beauty's  hue  ; 

And  soote  fresh  flowers,  wherewith  the  summer's  queen 

Had  clad  the  earth,  now  Boreas'  blasts  down  blew  ; 

And  small  fowls  flocking,  in  their  song  did  rue 

The  winter's  wrath,  wherewith  each  thing  defac'd, 

In  woeful  wise  bewail' d  the  summer  past. 

Hawthorn  had  lost  his  motley  livery, 

The  naked  twigs  were  shivering  all  for  cold, 

And  dropping  down  the  tears  abundantly ; 

Each  thing,  methought,  with  weeping  eye  me  told 

The  cruel  season,  bidding  me  withhold 

Myself  within  ;  for  I  was  gotten  out 

Into  the  fields,  whereas  I  walk'd  about. 

And  straight  forth  stalking  with  redoubled  pace, 

For  that  I  saw  the  night  drew  on  so  fast. 

In  black  all  clad,  there  fell  before  my  face 

A  piteous  wight,  whom  woe  had  all  forwaste  ; 

Forth  from  her  eyen  the  crystal  tears  out  brast, 

And  sighing  sore,  her  hands  she  wrung  and  fold, 

Tare  all  her  hair,  that  ruth  was  to  behold. 

Her  body  small,  forewither'd,  and  forespent, 
As  is  the  stalk  that  summer's  drought  oppress' d 
Her  welked  face  with  woeful  tears  besprent ; 
Her  colour  pale  ;  and,  as  it  seem'd  her  best, 
In  woe  and  plaint  reposed  was  her  rest ; 
And,  as  the  stone  that  drops  of  water  wears, 
So  dented  were  her  cheeks  with  fall  of  tears. 

Her  eyes  swollen  with  flowing  streams  afloat ; 
Wherewith  her  looks  thrown  up  full  piteously 
Her  forceless  hands  together  oft  she  smote, 


Soote]  sweet.   Brast]  burst. 
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With  doleful  shrieks,  that  echo'd  in  the  sky  ; 
Whose  plaint  such  sighs  did  straight  accompany, 
That,  in  my  doom,  was  never  man  did  see 
A  wight  but  half  so  woebegone  as  she. 

I  stood  aghast,  beholding  all  her  plight, 
Tween  dread  and  dolour,  so  distrain' d  in  heart, 
That,  while  my  hairs  upstarted  with  the  sight, 
The  tears  outstream'd  for  sorrow  of  her  smart : 
But,  when  I  saw  no  end  that  could  apart 
The  deadly  dewle  which  she  so  sore  did  make, 
With  doleful  voice  then  thus  to  her  I  spake  : 

Unwrap  thy  woes,  whatever  wight  thou  be, 
And  stint  in  time  to  spill  thyself  with  plaint  : 
Tell  what  thou  art,  and  whence,  for  well  I  see 
Thou  canst  not  dure,  with  sorrow  thus  attaint : 
And,  with  that  word  of  sorrow,  all  forfaint 
She  looked  up,  and,  prostrate  as  she  lay, 
With  piteous  sound,  lo,  thus  she  'gan  to  say  : 

Alas,  I  wretch,  whom  thus  thou  seest  distrain'd 
With  wasting  woes,  that  never  shall  aslake, 
Sorrow  I  am,  in  endless  torments  pain'd 
Among  the  Furies  in  the  infernal  lake. 

With  plaining  voice  these  words  to  me  she  shright. 
I  shall  thee  guide  first  to  the  grisly  lake, 
And  thence  unto  the  blissful  place  of  rest, 
Where  thou  shalt  see,  and  hear,  the  plaint  they  make 
That  whilom  here  bare  swing  among  the  best : 
This  shalt  thou  see  ;  but  great  is  the  unrest 
That  thou  must  bide,  before  thou  canst  attain 
Unto  the  dreadful  place  where  these  remain. 

And  first,  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell, 
Sat  deep  Remorse  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 
Dewle]  lamentation.    Stent]  stop. 
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With  tears  ;  and  to  herself  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and  cursing  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh  ;  but  ever  thus  lament, 
With  thoughtful  care,  as  she  that  all  in  vain, 
Would  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain. 

And  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake, 
Sat  fell  Revenge,  gnashing  her  teeth  for  ire, 
Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take, 
Never  in  rest,  till  she  have  her  desire  : 
But  frets  within  so  far  forth  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death  or  veng'd  by  death  to  be. 

Lastly,  stood  War,  in  glittering  arms  yclad, 
With  visage  grim,  stern  looks,  and  blackly  hued  ; 
In  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  he  had, 
That  to  the  hilts  was  all  with  blood  imbued  ; 
And  in  his  left  (that  kings  and  kingdoms  rued) 
Famine  and  fire  he  held,  and  therewithal 
He  razed  towns,  and  threw  down  towers  and  all. 

Cities  he  sack'd,  and  realms  (that  whilom  flower' d 
In  honour,  glory,  and  rule,  above  the  best) 
He  overwhelm'd,  and  all  their  fame  devour'd, 
Consum'd,  destroy' d,  wasted  and  never  ceas'd, 
Till  he  their  wealth,  their  name,  and  all  oppress' d. 
His  face  forhew'd  with  wounds,  and  by  his  side 
There  hung  his  targe,  with  gashes  deep  and  wide. 

In  midst  of  which,  depainted  there,  we  found 

Deadly  Debate,  all  full  of  snaky  hair, 

That  with  a  bloody  fillet  was  ybound, 

Out  breathing  nought  but  discord  everywhere. 

We  stay'd  us  straight,  and  with  a  rueful  fear, 

Beheld  this  heavy  sight. 
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Lo  here,  quoth  Sorrow,  princes  of  renown, 

That  whilom  sat  on  top  of  Fortune's  wheel, 

Now  laid  full  low  ;  like  wretches  whirled  down, 

Ev'n  with  one  frown,  that  stay'd  but  with  a  smile  : 

And  now  behold  the  thing  that  thou,  erewhile, 

Saw  only  in  thought,  and,  what  thou  now  shalt  hear, 

Recount  the  same  to  kesar,  king,  and  peer. 

Then  first  came  Henry,  duke  of  Buckingham, 

His  cloak  of  black  all  pill'd,  and  quite  forworn, 

Wringing  his  hands,  and  fortune  oft  doth  blame, 

Which  of  a  duke  hath  made  him  now  her  scorn  : 

With  ghastly  looks,  as  one  in  manner  lorn, 

Oft  spread  his  arms,  stretch' d  hands  he  joins  as  fast 

With  rueful  cheer,  and  vapour' d  eyes  upcast. 

Thrice  he  began  to  tell  his  doleful  tale, 

And  thrice  the  sighs  did  swallow  up  his  voice, 

At  each  of  which  he  shrieked  so  withal, 

As  though  the  heavens  rived  with  the  noise  : 

Till  at  the  last,  recovering  his  voice, 

Supping  the  tears  that  all  his  breast  berain'd, 

On  cruel  Fortune,  weeping,  thus  he  plain'd. 

(From  The  Induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates.) 

George  Gascoigne 

? 1525-1577. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  ADVICE  TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  HIS  TIME 

Words  of  worth,  and  worthy  to  be  weighed, 
I  have  presumed  my  Lord  for  to  present 
With  this  poor  glass,  which  is  of  trusty  steel, 
And  come  to  me  by  will  and  testament 
Of  one  that  was  a  Glassmaker  indeed. 
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But  in  my  glass,  which  is  of  trusty  steel, 
I  can  perceive  how  Kingdoms  breed  but  care, 
How  Lordship  lives,  with  lots  of  less  delight, 
(Though  cap  and  knee  do  seem  a  reverence, 
And  courtlike  life,  is  thought  another  heaven) 
Than  common  people  find  in  every  coast. 

The  gentleman,  which  might  in  country  keep 
A  plenteous  board,  and  feed  the  fatherless, 
With  pig  and  goose,  with  mutton,  beef  and  veal, 
(Yea,  now  and  then  a  capon  and  a  chick) 
Will  break  up  house,  and  dwell  in  market  towns, 
A  loitering  life,  and  like  an  Epicure. 

But  who  (meanwhile)  defends  the  commonwealth  ? 
Who  rules  the  flock,  when  shepherds  are  so  fled  ? 
Who  stays  the  staff,  which  should  uphold  the  State  ? 
Forsooth,  good  Sir,  the  Lawyer  leapeth  in, 
Nay,  rather  leaps  both  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
And  rules  the  rost,  but  few  men  rule  by  right. 

O  Knights,  O  Squires,  O  gentle  bloods  yborn, 
You  were  not  born,  all  only  for  yourselves  : 
Your  country  claims  some  part  of  all  your  pains. 
There  should  you  live,  and  therein  should  you  toil, 
To  hold  up  right,  and  banish  cruel  wrong, 
To  help  the  poor,  to  bridle  back  the  rich, 
To  punish  vice,  and  virtue  to  advance, 
To  see  God  served,  and  Beelzebub  supprest, 
You  should  not  trust  lieutenants  in  your  room, 
And  let  them  sway  the  sceptre  of  your  charge, 
Whiles  you  (meanwhile)  know  scarcely  what  is  done, 
Nor  yet  can  yield  account,  if  you  were  called. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Art  thou  a  Gentle  ?  live  with  gentle  friends, 
Which  will  be  glad  thy  company  to  have, 
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If  manhood  may  with  manners  well  agree. 
Art  thou  a  serving-man  ?  then  serve  again, 
And  stint  to  steal  as  common  soldiers  do. 
Art  thou  a  craftsman  ?  take  thee  to  thine  art, 
And  cast  off  sloth  which  loitereth  in  the  camps. 
Art  thou  a  plowman  pressed  for  a  shift  ? 
Then  learn  to  clout  thine  old  cast  cobbled  shoes, 
And  rather  bide  at  home  with  barley  bread, 
Than  learn  to  spoil,  as  thou  hast  seen  some  do. 

THE  PLOUGHMAN 

Behold  him,  priests,  and  though  he  stink  of  sweat, 
Disdain  him  not,  for  shall  I  tell  you  what  ? 
Such  climb  to  heaven  before  the  shaven  crowns  : 
But  how  ?  forsooth  with  true  humility. 
Not  that  they  hoard  their  grain  when  it  is  cheap, 
Nor  that  they  kill  the  calf  to  have  the  milk, 
Nor  that  they  set  debate  between  their  lords, 
By  earing  up  the  balks  that  part  their  bounds  : 
Nor  for  because  they  can  both  crouch  and  creep 
(The  guileful'st  men  that  ever  God  yet  made) 
When  as  they  mean  most  mischief  and  deceit, 
Nor  that  they  can  cry  out  on  landlords  loud, 
And  say  they  rack  their  rents  an  ace  too  high 
When  they  themselves  do  sell  their  landlord's  lamb 
For  greater  price  than  ewe  was  wont  be  worth, 
(I  see  you  Piers,  my  glass  was  lately  scoured,) 
But  for  they  feed  with  fruits  of  their  great  pains 
Both  King  and  Knight  and  Priests  in  cloister  pent. 
Therefore  I  say  that  sooner  some  of  them 
Shall  scale  the  walls  which  lead  us  up  to  heaven, 
Than  cornfed  beasts,  whose  belly  is  their  God, 
Although  they  preach  of  more  perfection. 

(From  The  Steel  Glass,) 
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Barnabe  Googe 

i 540-1 594 

HARPALUS'  COMPLAINT  OF  PHILLIDA'S  LOVE 

BESTOWED  ON  CORIN,  WHO  LOVED  HER  NOT 

Phillida  was  a  fair  maid, 

And  fresh  as  any  flower, 
Whom  Harpalus  the  herdman  pray'd 

To  be  his  paramour. 

Harpalus  and  eke  Corin 

Were  herdmen,  both  y-fere  ; 
And  Phillida  could  twist  and  spin, 

And  thereto  sing  full  clear. 

But  Phillida  was  all  too  coy 

For  Harpalus  to  win  ; 
For  Corin  was  her  only  joy, 

W7ho  loved  her  not  a  pin. 

How  often  would  she  flowers  twine, 

How  often  garlands  make, 
Of  cowslips  and  of  columbine, 

And  all  for  Corin's  sake  ! 

But  Corin,  he  had  hawks  to  lure, 

And  loved  more  the  field ; 
Of  lovers'  law  he  took  no  cure, 

For  once  he  was  beguiled. 

Harpalus  prevailed  enought ; 

His  labour  all  was  lost ; 
For  he  was  farthest  from  her  thought, 

And  yet  he  loved  her  most. 
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Therefore  wax'd  he  both  pale  and  lean, 

And  dry  as  clod  of  clay  : 
His  flesh  it  was  consumed  clean, 

His  colour  gone  away. 

His  beard  it  had  not  long  be  shave, 
His  hair  hung  all  unkempt : 

A  man  most  fit  e'en  for  the  grave, 
Whom  spiteful  love  had  spent. 

His  eyes  were  red,  and  all  for-watch'd ; 

His  face  besprent  with  tears  : 
It  seemed  unhap  had  him  long  hatch' d, 

In  midst  of  his  despairs. 

His  clothes  were  black  and  also  bare ; 

As  one  forlorn  was  he  ; 
Upon  his  head  always  he  ware 

A  wreath  of  willow  tree. 

His  beasts  he  kept  upon  the  hill, 

And  he  sat  in  the  dale  ; 
And  thus,  with  sighs  and  sorrows  shrill, 

He  'gan  to  tell  his  tale. 

O  Harpalus — thus  would  he  say — 

Unhappiest  under  sun  ! 
The  cause  of  thine  unhappy  day 

By  love  was  first  begun  ! 

For  thou  went'st  first  by  suit  to  seek 

A  tiger  to  make  tame, 
That  sets  not  by  thy  love  a  leek, 

But  makes  thy  grief  her  game. 

As  easy  'twere  for  to  convert 

The  frost  into  a  flame, 
As  for  to  turn  a  froward  heart, 

Whom  thou  so  fain  would'st  frame. 
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Corin  he  liveth  careless, 

He  leaps  among  the  leaves  ; 
He  eats  the  fruits  of  thy  redress, 

Thou  reap'st,  he  takes  the  sheaves. 

My  beasts,  awhile  your  food  refrain, 
And  heark'n  your  herdsman's  sound  ; 

Whom  spiteful  love,  alas  !  hath  slain, 
Through  girt  with  many  a  wound. 

But,  well-a-way  !  that  nature  wrought 

Thee,  Phillida,  so  fair  : 
For  I  may  say  that  I  have  bought 

Thy  beauty  all  too  dear. 

What  reason  is  that  cruelty 

With  beauty  should  have  part  ? 

Or  else  that  such  great  tyranny 
Should  dwell  in  woman's  heart  ? 

I  see  therefore  to  shape  my  death 

She  cruelly  is  prest ; 
To  th'  end  that  I  may  want  my  breath, 

My  days  be  at  the  best. 

O  Cupid,  grant  this  my  request, 

And  do  not  stop  thine  ears  ; 
That  she  may  feel  within  her  breast 

The  pains  of  my  despairs  ! 

"  Of  Corin  that  is  careless, 
That  she  may  crave  her  fee ; 

As  I  have  done  in  great  distress, 
That  loved  her  faithfully ! 

But  since  that  I  shall  die  her  slave, 
Her  slave,  and  eke  her  thrall, 

Write  you,  my  friends,  upon  my  grave 
This  chance  that  is  befall : 
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"  Here  lieth  unhappy  Harpalus, 

Whom  cruel  love  hath  slain  : 
Whom  Phillida  unjustly  thus 

Hath  murder' d  with  disdain." 

(From  Totters  Miscellany.) 

THE  CRUEL  SHEPHERD.1 

This  Coridon  come  from  the  Cart, 

In  honour  chief  doth  sit, 
And  governs  us,  because  he  hath 

A  crabbed,  clownish  wit. 
Now  see  the  churlish  cruelty 

That  in  his  heart  remains. 
The  silly  sheep  that  shepherds  good, 

Have  fostered  up  with  pains, 
And  brought  away,  from  stinking  dales 

On  pleasant  hills  to  feed ; 
O  cruel,  clownish  Coridon, 

O  cursed,  carlish  seed. 
The  simple  sheep  constrained  he 

Their  pasture  sweet  to  leave, 
And  to  their  old  corrupted  grass 

Enforceth  them  to  cleave. 
Such  sheep,  as  would  not  them  obey 

But  in  their  pasture  bide, 
With  cruel  flames  they  did  consume 

And  vex  on  every  side. 
And  with  the  sheep,  ye  shepherds  good, 

(O  hateful  Hounds  of  Hell) 
They  did  torment,  and  drive  them  out 

In  places  far  to  dwell. 
There  died  Daphnes  for  his  sheep, 

The  chiefest  of  them  all 
And  fair  Alexis  flamed  in  fire, 


1  A  pastoral  allegory  of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
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Who  never  perish  shall. 
O  shepherds  wail  for  Daphnes'  death, 

Alexis'  hap  lament, 
And  curse  the  force  of  cruel  hearts 

That  them  to  death  have  sent. 

Edmund  Spenser 

i 5 52-1 599. 

THE  SHEPHERDS  PRAISE  THE  FAIR  ELISA 
Thenot.    Tell  me,  good  Hobbinoll,  what  garres  thee  greete  ? 
What  ?  hath  some  Wolfe  thy  tender  Lambes  ytorne  ? 
Or  is  thy  Bagpype  broke,  that  soundes  so  sweete  ? 
Or  art  thou  of  thy  loved  lasse  forlorne  ? 

Or  bene  thine  eyes  attempred  to  the  yeare, 

Quenching  the  gasping  furrowes  thirst  with  rayne  ? 

Like  April  shoure  so  stremes  the  trickling  teares 
Adowne  thy  cheeke,  to  quenche  thy  thristye  payne. 

Hob.    Nor  thys,  nor  that,  so  muche  doeth  make  me  mourne, 
But  for  the  ladde,  whome  long  I  loved  so  deare, 
Nowe  loves  a  lasse  that  all  his  love  doth  scorne, 
He,  plung'd  in  payne,  his  tressed  locks  dooth  teare. 

Shepheards  delights  he  dooth  them  all  forsweare  ; 

Hys  pleasaunt  Pipe,  whych  made  us  meriment, 
He  wylfully  hath  broke,  and  doth  forbeare 

His  wonted  songs,  wherein  he  all  outwent. 

The.    What  is  he  for  a  Ladde  you  so  lament  ? 

Ys  love  such  pinching  payne  to  them  that  prove  ? 
And  hath  he  skill  to  make  so  excellent, 
Yet  hath  so  little  skill  to  brydle  love. 

Hob.    Colin  thou  kenst,  the  Southerne  shepheardes  boye  ; 
Him  Love  hath  wounded  with  a  deadly  darte ; 
Whilome  on  him  was  all  my  care  and  joye, 
Forcing  with  gyfts  to  winne  his  wanton  heart. 
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But  now  from  me  hys  madding  mynd  is  starte, 
And  woes  the  Widdowes  daughter  of  the  glenne  ; 

So  nowe  fayre  Rosalind  hath  bredde  hys  smart, 
So  now  his  frend  is  changed  for  a  frenne. 

The.    But  if  hys  ditties  bene  so  trimly  dight, 

I  pray  thee,  Hobbinoll,  recorde  some  one, 
The  whiles  our  flockes  do  graze  about  in  sight, 
And  we  close  shrowded  in  thys  shade  alone. 

Hob.    Contented  I  :  then,  will  I  singe  his  laye 

Of  fayre  Elisa,  Queene  of  shepheardes  all, 
Which  once  he  made  as  by  a  spring  he  laye, 
And  tuned  it  unto  the  Waters  fall. 

Tell  me,  have  ye  seene  her  angelick  face, 

Like  Phoebe  fayre  ? 
Her  heavenly  haveour,  her  princely  grace, 

Can  you  well  compare  ? 
The  Redde  rose  medled  with  the  White  yfere, 
In  either  cheeke  depeincten  lively  chere  : 
Her  modest  eye, 
Her  Majestie, 
Where  have  you  seene  the  like  but  there  ? 

I  sawe  Phoebus  thrust  out  his  golden  hedde, 

Upon  her  to  gaze  : 
But,  when  he  sawe  how  broade  her  beames  did  spredde, 

It  did  him  amaze. 
He  blusht  to  see  another  Sunne  belowe, 
Ne  durst  again  his  fyrye  face  out  showe  : 
Let  him,  if  he  dare, 
His  brightnesse  compare 
With  hers,  to  have  the  overthrowe. 

(From  The  Shepheards  Calender  :  April.) 


Frenne]  stranger.         Medled]  mixed. 
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UNA  AND  THE  RED  CROSS  KNIGHT 

A  gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Ycladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did  remaine, 
The  cruell  markes  of  many  a  bloody  fielde  ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield. 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield  : 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt, 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  Crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living,  ever  him  ador'd  : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd, 
For  soveraine  hope  which  in  his  helpe  he  had. 
Right  faithfull  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word, 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad  ; 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
(That  greatest  Glorious  Queene  of  Faery  lond) 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave  : 
And  ever  as  he  rode  his  hart  did  earne 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learne, 

Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stearne. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 

Upon  a  lowly  Asse  more  white  then  snow, 
Yet  she  much  whiter  ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 

Pricking]  riding  swiftly.     Jolly]  handsome.    Ydrad]  feared. 
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And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw  : 
As  one  that  inly  mournd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow  ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had, 
And  by  her,  in  a  line,  a  milkewhite  lambe  she  lad. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore  ; 
And  by  descent  from  Royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  Kinges  and  Queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  scepters  stretcht  from  East  to  Westerne  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held  ; 
Till  that  infernall  feend  with  foule  uprore 
Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld  ; 

Whom  to  avenge  she  had  this  Knight  from  far  compeld. 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag, 
That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last, 
Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.    Thus  as  they  past, 
The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast, 
And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  Lemans  lap  so  fast, 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain  ; 

And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fain. 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide, 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand  ; 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride, 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide, 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr  : 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleies  wide, 
With  footing  worne,  and  leading  inward  farr. 

Faire  harbour  that  them  seems,  so  in  they  entred  ar. 

And  foorth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
Joying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 
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Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  scorne  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy, 
The  sayling  Pine  ;  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall ; 
The  vine-propp  Elme  ;  the  Poplar  never  dry  ; 
The  builder  Oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all ; 
The  Aspine  good  for  staves  ;  the  Cypresse  funerale ; 

The  Laurell,  meed  of  mightie  Conquerours 

And  Poets  sage  ;  the  Firre  that  weepeth  still  : 

The  Willow,  worne  of  forlorne  Paramours ; 

The  Eugh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will ; 

The  Birch  for  shaftes  ;  the  Sallow  for  the  mill ; 

The  Mirrhe  sweet-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound  ; 

The  warlike  Beech  ;  the  Ash  for  nothing  ill ; 

The  fruitfull  Olive  ;  and  the  Platane  round  ; 
The  carver  Holme  ;  the  Maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blustring  storme  is  overblowne  ; 
When,  weening  to  returne  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was  showne, 
But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne, 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest  weene  : 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  owne, 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  seene, 

That  which  of  them  to  take  in  diverse  doubt  they  been. 

(From  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  I.) 

PH^DRIA  AND  THE  IDLE  LAKE 

Whom  bold  Cymochles  travelling  to  finde, 
With  cruell  purpose  bent  to  wreake  on  him 
The  wrath  which  Atin  kindled  in  his  mind, 
Came  to  a  river,  by  whose  utmost  brim 
Wayting  to  passe,  he  saw  whereas  did  swim 

been]  are. 
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Along  the  shore,  as  swift  as  glaunce  of  eye, 
A  litle  Gondelay,  bedecked  trim 
With  boughes  and  arbours  woven  cunningly, 
That  like  a  litle  forrest  seemed  outwardly. 

And  therein  sate  a  Lady  fresh  and  fayre, 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herselfe  alone  : 
Sometimes  she  song  as  lowd  as  larke  in  ayre, 
Sometimes  she  laught,  as  merry  as  Pope  J  one  ; 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one, 
That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  meriment : 
Matter  of  merth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
She  could  devise  ;  and  thousand  waies  invent 

To  feede  her  foolish  humour  and  vaine  jolliment. 

Which  when  far  off  Cymochles  heard  and  saw, 

He  lowdly  cald  to  such  as  were  abord 

The  little  barke  unto  the  shore  to  draw, 

And  him  to  ferry  over  that  deepe  ford. 

The  merry  mariner  unto  his  word 

Soone  hearkned,  and  her  painted  bote  streightway 

Turnd  to  the  shore,  where  that  same  warlike  Lord 

She  in  receiv'd  ;  but  Atin  by  no  way 
She  would  admit,  albe  the  knight  her  much  did  pray. 

Eftsoones  her  shallow  ship  away  did  slide, 

More  swift  then  swallow  sheres  the  liquid  skye, 

Withouten  care  or  Pilot  it  to  guide, 

Or  winged  canvas  with  the  wind  to  fly  . 

Onely  she  turnd  a  pin,  and  by  and  by 

It  cut  away  upon  the  yielding  wave, 

Ne  cared  she  her  course  for  to  apply  ; 

For  it  was  taught  the  way  which  she  would  have, 
And  both  from  rocks  and  flats  it  selfe  could  wisely  save. 

And  all  the  way  the  wanton  Damsell  found 
New  merth  her  passenger  to  entertaine  ; 
For  she  in  pleasaunt  purpose  did  abound, 
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And  greatly  joyed  merry  tales  to  faine, 
Of  which  a  store-house  did  with  her  remaine  : 
Yet  seemed,  nothing  well  they  her  became  ; 
For  all  her  wordes  she  drownd  with  laughter  vaine, 
And  wanted  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same, 
That  turned  all  her  pleasaunce  to  a  scoffing  game. 

And  other  whiles  vaine  toyes  she  would  devize, 
As  her  fantasticke  wit  did  most  delight  : 
Sometimes  her  head  she  fondly  would  aguize 
With  gaudy  girlonds,  or  fresh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  necke,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight : 
Sometimes,  to  do  him  laugh,  she  would  assay 
To  laugh  at  shaking  of  the  leaves  light 
Or  to  behold  the  water  worke  and  play 

About  her  little  frigot,  therein  making  way. 

Her  light  behaviour  and  loose  dalliaunce 

Gave  wondrous  great  contentment  to  the  knight, 

That  of  his  way  he  had  no  sovenaunce, 

Nor  care  of  vow'd  revenge  and  cruell  fight, 

But  to  weake  wench  did  yield  his  martiall  might : 

So  easie  was  to  quench  his  flamed  minde 

With  one  sweete  drop  of  sensuall  delight. 

So  easie  is  t' appease  the  stormy  winde 

Of  malice  in  the  calme  of  pleasaunt  woman  kind. 

Diverse  discourses  in  their  way  they  spent ; 
Mongst  which  Cymochles  of  her  questioned 
Both  what  she  was,  and  what  that  usage  ment, 
Which  in  her  cott  she  daily  practized  ? 
'  Vaine  man/  (saide  she)  '  that  wouldst  be  reckoned 
A  straunger  in  thy  home,  and  ignoraunt 
Of  Phaedria,  (for  so  my  name  is  red) 
Of  Phaedria,  thine  owne  fellow  servaunt ; 

For  thou  to  serve  Acrasia  thy  selfe  doest  vaunt. 

Aguize]  adorn.     Sovenaunce]  remembrance.    Red]  called. 
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*  In  this  wide  Inland  sea,  that  hight  by  name 
The  Idle  lake,  my  wandring  ship  I  row, 
That  knowes  her  port,  and  thither  sayles  by  ayme, 
Ne  care,  ne  feare  I  how  the  wind  do  blow, 
Or  whether  swift  I  wend,  or  whether  slow  ; 
Both  slow  and  swift  alike  do  serve  my  tourne  ; 
Ne  swelling  Neptune  ne  lowd  thundring  Jove 
Can  chaunge  my  cheare,  or  make  me  ever  mourne  : 

My  little  boat  can  safely  passe  this  perilous  bourne/ 

Whiles  thus  she  talked,  and  whiles  thus  she  toyd, 
They  were  far  past  the  passage  which  he  spake, 
And  come  unto  an  Island  waste  and  voyd, 
That  floted  in  the  midst  of  that  great  lake  ; 
There  her  small  Gondelay  her  port  did  make, 
And  that  gay  payre,  issewing  on  the  shore, 
Disburdned  her.    Their  way  they  forward  take 
Into  the  land  that  lay  them  faire  before, 

Whose  pleasaunce  she  him  shewd,  and  plentifull  great 
store. 

It  was  a  chosen  plott  of  fertile  land, 

Emongst  wide  waves  sett,  like  a  litle  nest, 

As  if  it  had  by  Natures  cunning  hand 

Bene  choycely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest, 

And  laid  forth  for  ensample  of  the  best : 

No  daintie  flowre  or  herbe  that  growes  on  grownd, 

No  arborett  with  painted  blossomes  drest 

And  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be  fownd 

To  bud  out  faire,  and  throwe  her  sweete  smels  al  arownd. 

No  tree  whose  braunches  did  not  bravely  spring ; 
No  braunch  whereon  a  fine  bird  did  not  sitt ; 
No  bird  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetely  sing  ; 
No  song  but  did  containe  a  lovely  ditt. 
Trees,  braunches,  birds,  and  songs,  were  framed  fitt 
For  to  allure  fraile  mind  to  carelesse  ease  : 
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Carelesse  the  man  soone  woxe,  and  his  weake  witt 
Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please  ; 
So  pleased  did  his  wrathfull  purpose  faire  appease. 

Thus  when  shee  had  his  eyes  and  sences  fed 

With  false  delights,  and  fild  with  pleasures  vayn, 

Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led, 

And  layd  him  downe  upon  a  grassy  playn  ; 

And  her  sweete  selfe  without  dread  or  disdayn 

She  sett  beside,  laying  his  head  disarmed 

In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustayn, 

Where  soone  he  slumbred  fearing  not  be  harmd  : 

The  whiles  with  a  love  lay  she  thus  him  sweetly  charmd. 

'  Behold,  O  man  !  that  toilesome  paines  doest  take, 
The  flowrs,  the  fields,  and  all  that  pleasaunt  growes, 
How  they  themselves  doe  thine  ensample  make, 
Whiles  nothing  envious  nature  them  forth  throwes 
Out  of  her  fruitfull  lap  ;  how  no  man  knowes, 
They  spring,  they  bud,  they  blossome  fresh  and  faire, 
And  decke  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous  showes 
Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  paines  or  care, 

Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  carefull  paines  compare. 

'  The  lilly,  Lady  of  the  flowring  field. 
The  flowre-deluce,  her  lovely  Paramoure, 
Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fruitlesse  labors  yield, 
And  soone  leave  off  this  toylsome  weary  stoure  : 
Loe,  loe  !  how  brave  she  decks  her  bounteous  boure, 
With  silken  curtens  and  gold  coverletts, 
Therein  to  shrowd  her  sumptuous  Belamoure  ; 
Yet  nether  spinnes  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  fretts, 

But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  she  lefts. 

'  Why  then  doest  thou,  0  man  !  that  of  them  all 
Art  Lord,  and  eke  of  nature  Soveraine, 
Wilfully  make  thyselfe  a  wretched  thrall, 

Woxe]  because.    Stoure]  struggle. 
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And  waste  thy  joyous  howres  in  needelesse  paine, 
Seeking  for  daunger  and  adventures  vaine  ? 
What  bootes  it  al  to  have,  and  nothing  use  ? 
Who  shall  him  rew  that  swimming  in  the  maine 
Will  die  for  thrist,  and  water  doth  refuse  ? 
Refuse  such  fruitlesse  toile,  and  present  pleasures  chuse.' 

By  this  she  had  him  lulled  fast  asleepe, 
That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  care  did  take  : 
Then  she  with  liquors  strong  his  eies  did  steepe, 
That  nothing  should  him  hastily  awake. 
So  she  him  lefte,  and  did  her  selfe  betake 
Unto  her  boat  again,  with  which  she  clefte 
The  slouthfull  wave  of  that  great  griesy  lake  : 
Soone  shee  that  Island  far  behind  her  lefte, 

And  now  is  come  to  that  same  place  where  first  she 
wefte. 

(From  The  Same,  Book  II.) 


GUARDIAN  ANGELS 

And  is  there  care  in  heaven  ?    And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 
There  is  :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  cace 
Of  men  then  beasts.    But  O  th'  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe. 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us,  that  succour  want, 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 
The  flitting  skyes,  like  flying  Pursuivant, 
Against  foule  fiendes  to  aide  us  millitant  : 
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They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward, 
And  their  bright  Squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  : 
O  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  ? 

(From  The  Same,  Book  II.) 

BRITOMART,  THE  KNIGHT  OF  CHASTITY,  THROWS 
OFF  HER  DISGUISE  AND  APPEARS  AS  A  MAIDEN 

And  eke  that  straunger  knight  emongst  the  rest ; 
Was  for  like  need  enforst  to  disaray  : 
Tho  wheneas  vailed  was  her  loftie  crest, 
Her  golden  locks,  that  were  in  tramels  gay 
Upbounden,  did  themselves  adowne  display, 
And  raught  unto  her  heeles  ;  like  sunny  beames, 
That  in  a  cloud  their  light  did  long  time  stay, 
Their  vapour  vaded,  shew  their  golden  gleames, 

And  through  the  persant  aire  shoote  forth  their  azure  streames. 

She  also  dofte  her  heavy  haberjeon, 

Which  the  faire  feature  of  her  limbs  did  hyde, 
And  her  well  plighted  frock,  which  she  did  won 
To  tucke  about  her  short,  when  she  did  ryde, 
She  low  let  fall,  that  flowd  from  her  lanck  syde 
Downe  to  her  foot,  with  carelesse  modestee. 
Then  of  them  all  she  plainly  was  espyde 
To  be  a  woman  wight,  unwist  to  bee, 

The  fairest  woman  wight  that  ever  eye  did  see. 
•  •  •  •  • 

(From  The  Same,  Book  III.) 
Vailed]  lowered.    Raught]  reached.    Won]  wont.    Lanck]  slim. 
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THE  MASK  OF  CUPID 

The  whiles  a  most  delitious  harmony, 

In  full  straunge  notes  was  sweetly  heard  to  sound, 

That  the  rare  sweetnesse  of  the  melody 

The  feeble  senses  wholy  did  confound, 

And  the  fraile  soule  in  deepe  delight  nigh  dround ; 

And  when  it  ceast,  shrill  trompets  loud  did  bray, 

That  their  report  did  farre  away  rebound, 

And  when  they  ceast,  it  gan  againe  to  play, 

The  whiles  the  maskers  marched  forth  in  trim  aray. 

The  first  was  Fansy,  like  a  lovely  boy, 
Of  rare  aspect  and  beautie  without  peare  ; 
Matchable  either  to  that  ympe  of  Troy, 
Whom  Jove  did  love,  and  chose  his  cup  to  beare, 
Or  that  same  daintie  lad,  which  was  so  deare 
To  great  Alcides,  that  whenas  he  dyde, 
He  wailed  womanlike  with  many  a  teare, 
And  every  wood,  and  every  valley  wyde 

He  filld  with  Hylas  name  ;  the  Nymphes  eke  Hylas  cryde. 

His  garment  nether  was  of  silke  nor  say, 
But  painted  plumes  in  goodly  order  dight, 
Like  as  the  sunburnt  Indians  do  aray 
Their  tawney  bodies  in  their  proudest  plight : 
As  those  same  plumes,  so  seemd  he  vaine  and  light, 
That  by  his  gate  might  easily  appeare  ; 
For  still  he  far'd  as  dauncing  in  delight, 
And  in  his  hand  a  windy  fan  did  beare, 

That  in  the  ydle  aire  he  mov'd  still  here  and  theare. 

And  him  beside  marcht  amorous  Desyre, 

Who  seemed  of  riper  yeares  then  th'other  swaine, 
Yet  was  that  other  swayne,  this  elders  syre, 
And  gave  him  being,  commune  to  them  twaine  : 
His  garment  was  disguised  very  vaine, 
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And  his  embrodered  Bonet  sat  awry ; 
Twixt  both  his  hands  few  sparkes  he  close  did  straine, 
Which  still  he  blew  and  kindled  busily, 
That  soone  they  life  conceiv'd,  and  forth  in  flames  did  fly. 

Next  after  him  went  Doubt,  who  was  yclad 

In  a  discolour' d  cote  of  straunge  disguyse, 

That  at  his  backe  a  brode  Capuccio  had, 

And  sleeves  dependant  Albanese-wyse  : 

He  lookt  askew  with  his  mistrustfull  eyes, 

And  nycely  trode,  as  thornes  lay  in  his  way, 

Or  that  the  flore  to  shrinke  he  did  avyse  ; 

And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stay 
His  feeble  steps,  which  shrunke,  when  hard  thereon  he  lay. 

With  him  went  Daunger,  cloth' d  in  ragged  weed, 

Made  of  Beares  skin,  that  him  more  dreadfull  made, 
Yet  his  owne  face  was  dreadfull,  ne  did  need 
Straunge  horrour  to  deforme  his  griesly  shade  ; 
A  net  in  th'  one  hand,  and  a  rustie  blade 
In  th*  other  was,  this  Mischiefe,  that  Mishap  ; 
With  th'  one  his  foes  he  threatened  to  invade, 
With  th'  other  he  his  friends  ment  to  enwrap  : 

For  whom  he  could  not  kill,  he  practizd  to  entrap. 

Next  him  was  Feare,  all  arm'd  from  top  to  toe, 
Yet  thought  himselfe  not  safe  enough  thereby, 
But  feard  each  shadow  moving  to  and  fro  ; 
And  his  owne  armes  when  glittering  he  did  spy, 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  fast  away  did  fly, 
As  ashes  pale  of  hew,  and  wingy  heeld  ; 
And  evermore  on  Daunger  fixt  his  eye, 
Gainst  whom  he  alwaies  bent  a  brazen  shield, 

Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearefully  did  wield. 


Capuccio]  hood,    avyse]  expect. 
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With  him  went  Hope  in  rancke,  a  handsome  Mayd, 
Of  chearefull  looke  and  lovely  to  behold ; 
In  silken  samite  she  was  light  arayd, 
And  her  faire  lockes  were  woven  up  in  gold ; 
She  alway  smyld,  and  in  her  hand  did  hold 
An  holy-water-Sprinckle,  dipt  in  deowe, 
With  which  she  sprinckled  favours  manifold, 
On  whom  she  list,  and  did  great  liking  sheowe, 

Great  liking  unto  many,  but  true  love  to  feowe. 

And  after  them  Dissemblance,  and  Suspect 
Marcht  in  one  rancke,  yet  an  unequall  paire  ; 
For  she  was  gentle  and  of  milde  aspect, 
Courteous  to  all,  and  seeming  debonaire, 
Goodly  adorned,  and  exceeding  faire  : 
Yet  was  that  all  but  painted,  and  purloynd, 
And  her  bright  browes  were  deckt  with  borrowed  haire  : 
Her  deeds  were  forged,  and  her  words  false  coynd, 

And  alwaies  in  her  hand  two  clewes  of  silke  she  twynd. 

But  he  was  foule,  ill  favoured,  and  grim, 
Under  his  eyebrowes  looking  still  askaunce  ; 
And  ever  as  Dissemblance  laught  on  him, 
He  lowrd  on  her  with  daungerous  eye  glaunce  ; 
Shewing  his  nature  in  his  countenaunce  ; 
His  rolling  eyes  did  never  rest  in  place, 
But  walkt  each  where,  for  feare  of  hid  mischaunce, 
Holding  a  lattice  still  before  his  face, 

Through  which  he  still  did  peepe  as  forward  he  did  pace. 

Next  him  went  Griefe,  and  Fury,  matcht  yfere  ; 
Grief e  all  in  sable  sorrowfully  clad. 
Downe  hanging  his  dull  head,  with  heavy  chere, 
Yet  inly  being  more  then  seeming  sad  : 
A  paire  of  Pincers  in  his  hand  he  had, 
With  which  he  pinched  people  to  the  hart, 


Yfere]  together. 
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That  from  thenceforth  a  wretched  life  they  lad, 
In  wilfull  languor  and  consuming  smart, 
Dying  each  day  with  inward  wounds  of  dolours  dart. 

But  Fury  was  full  ill  appareiled 

In  rags,  that  naked  nigh  she  did  appeare, 
With  ghastly  looks  and  dreadf ull  drerihed ; 
For  from  her  backe  her  garments  she  did  teare, 
And  from  her  head  ofte  rent  her  snarled  heare  : 
In  her  right  hand  a  firebrand  she  did  tosse 
About  her  head,  still  roaming  here  and  there  : 
As  a  dismayed  Deare  in  chace  embost, 

Forgetfull  of  his  safety,  hath  his  right  way  lost. 

After  them  went  Displeasure  and  Pleasance, 

He  looking  lompish  and  full  sullein  sad, 

And  hanging  downe  his  heavy  countenance  ; 

She  chearefull,  fresh,  and  full  of  joyance  glad, 

As  if  no  sorrow  she  ne  felt  ne  drad ; 

That  evill  matched  paire  they  seemd  to  bee ; 

An  angry  Waspe  th'  one  in  a  viall  had, 

Th*  other  in  hers  an  hony-lady  Bee  ; 
Thus  marched  these  sixe  couples  forth  in  faire  degree. 

(From  The  Same,  Book  III.) 

AN  ALLEGORY  OF  CARE 

So  as  they  travelled,  the  drouping  night 

Covered  with  cloudie  storme  and  bitter  showre, 
That  dreadf  ull  seem'd  to  every  living  wight, 
Upon  them  fell,  before  her  timely  howre ; 
That  forced  them  to  seeke  some  covert  bowre, 
Where  they  might  hide  their  heads  in  quiet  rest, 
And  shrowd  their  persons  from  that  stormie  stowre. 
Not  farre  away,  not  meete  for  any  guest, 

They  spide  a  little  cottage,  like  some  poore  mans  nest. 

Drerihed]  misery.    Embost]  hard-hunted.     Drad]  dreaded. 
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Under  a  steepe  hilles  side  it  placed  was, 

There  where  the  mouldred  earth  had  cav'd  the  banke  ; 
And  fast  beside  a  little  brooke  did  pas 
Of  muddie  water,  that  like  puddle  stanke. 
By  which  few  crooked  sallowes  grew  in  ranke  : 
Whereto  approaching  nigh,  they  heard  the  sound 
Of  many  yron  hammers  beating  ranke, 
And  answering  their  wearie  turnes  around, 

That  seemed  some  blacksmith  dwelt  in  that  desert  ground. 

There  entring  in,  they  found  the  goodman  selfe 
Full  busily  unto  his  worke  ybent ; 
Who  was  to  weet  a  wretched  wearish  elfe, 
With  hollow  eyes  and  rawbone  cheekes  forspent, 
As  if  he  had  in  prison  long  bene  pent  : 
Full  blacke  and  griesly  did  his  face  appeare, 
Besmeard  with  smoke  that  nigh  his  eyesight  blent ; 
WTith  rugged  beard,  and  hoarie  shagged  heare, 

The  which  he  never  wont  to  comb,  or  comely  sheare. 

Rude  was  his  garment,  and  to  rags  all  rent, 
Ne  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared  : 
With  blistred  hands  emongst  the  cinders  brent, 
And  fingers  filthie  with  long  nayles  unpared, 
Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  on  which  he  fared. 
His  name  was  Care  ;  a  blacksmith  by  his  trade, 
That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  spared, 
But  to  small  purpose  yron  wedges  made  ; 

Those  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  carefull  minds  invade. 

In  which  his  worke  he  had  sixe  servants  prest, 
About  the  Andvile  standing  evermore, 
With  huge  great  hammers,  that  did  never  rest 
From  heaping  stroakes,  which  thereon  soused  sore  : 
All  sixe  strong  groomes,  but  one  then  other  more  ; 
For  by  degrees  they  all  were  disagreed  ; 
So  likewise  did  the  hammers  which  they  bore, 
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Like  belles  in  greatnesse  orderly  succeed, 
That  he  which  was  the  last,  the  first  did  farre  exceede. 

Sir  Scudamour  there  entring  much  admired 
The  manner  of  their  worke  and  wearie  paine  ; 
And  having  long  beheld,  at  last  enquired 
The  cause  and  end  thereof,  but  all  in  vaine  ; 
For  they  for  nought  would  from  their  worke  refraine, 
Ne  let  his  speeches  come  unto  their  eare. 
And  eke  the  breathfull  bellows  blew  amaine, 
Like  to  the  Northern  winde,  that  none  could  heare  ; 

Those  Pensivenesse  did  move  ;  and  Sighes  the  bellows  weare. 

Which  when  that  warriour  saw,  he  said  no  more, 
But  in  his  armour  layd  him  downe  to  rest : 
To  rest  he  layd  him  downe  upon  the  flore, 
(Whylome  for  ventrous  Knights  the  bedding  best) 
And  thought  his  wearie  limbs  to  have  redrest. 
And  that  old  aged  Dame,  his  faithfull  Squire, 
Her  feeble  joynts  layd  eke  adowne  to  rest ; 
That  needed  much  her  weake  age  to  desire, 

After  so  long  a  travell,  which  them  both  did  tire. 

There  lay  Sir  Scudamour  long  while  expecting 
When  gentle  sleepe  his  heavie  eyes  would  close  ; 
Oft  chaunging  sides,  and  oft  new  place  electing, 
Where  better  seenVd  he  mote  himself e  repose  ; 
And  oft  in  wrath  he  thence  again  uprose 
And  oft  in  wrath  he  layd  him  downe  againe 
But  wheresoere  he  did  himselfe  dispose, 
He  by  no  meanes  could  wished  ease  obtaine  : 

So  every  place  seem'd  painefull,  and  ech  changing  vaine. 

And  evermore,  when  he  to  sleepe  did  thinke, 
The  hammers  sound  his  senses  did  molest ; 
And  evermore,  when  he  began  to  winke, 
The  bellowes  noyse  disturb'd  his  quiet  rest, 
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Ne  suffred  sleepe  to  settle  in  his  brest. 
And  all  the  night  the  dogs  did  barke  and  howle 
About  the  house,  at  sent  of  stranger  guest : 
And  now  the  crowing  Cocke,  and  now  the  owle 
Lowde  shriking,  him  afflicted  to  the  very  sowle. 

And  if  by  fortune  any  little  nap 

Upon  his  heavie  eyelids  chaunst  to  fall, 

Eftsoones  one  of  those  villeins  him  did  rap 

Upon  his  head-peece  with  his  yron  mall ; 

That  he  was  soone  awaked  therewithall, 

And  lightly  started  up  as  one  affrayd  ; 

Or  as  if  one  him  suddenly  did  call. 

So  oftentimes  he  out  of  sleepe  abrayd, 
And  then  lay  musing  long  on  that  him  ill  apayd. 

So  long  he  muzed,  and  so  long  he  lay, 
That  at  the  last  his  wearie  sprite  opprest 
With  fleshly  weaknesse,  which  no  creature  may 
Long  time  resist,  gave  place  to  kindly  rest, 
That  all  his  senses  did  full  soone  arrest : 
Yet  in  his  soundest  sleepe,  his  dayly  feare 
His  ydle  braine  gan  busily  molest, 
And  made  him  dreame  those  two  disloyall  were  : 

The  things  that  day  most  minds  at  night  doe  most  appeare. 

With  that,  the  wicked  carle,  the  maister  Smith, 
A  paire  of  red-whot  yron  tongs  did  take 
Out  of  the  burning  cinders,  and  therewith 
Under  his  side  him  nipt,  that  forst  to  wake, 
He  felt  his  hart  for  very  paine  to  quake, 
And  started  up  avenged  for  to  be 
On  him,  the  which  his  quiet  slomber  brake  : 
Yet  looking  round  about  him  none  could  see  ; 

Yet  did  the  smart  remaine,  though  he  himselfe  did  flee. 
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In  such  disquiet  and  hart-fretting  payne, 
He  all  that  night,  that  too  long  night  did  passe, 
And  now  the  day  out  of  the  Ocean  mayne 
Began  to  peepe  above  this  earthly  masse, 
With  pearly  dew  sprinkling  the  morning  grasse  ; 
Then  up  he  rose  like  heavie  lumpe  of  lead, 
That  in  his  face,  as  in  a  looking  glasse, 
The  signes  of  anguish  one  mote  plainely  read, 

And  ghesse  the  man  to  be  dismayd  with  gealous  dread. 

(From  The  Same,  Book  IV.) 

A  KNIGHT  HAVING  LOST  THE  FAVOUR  OF 
BELPHCEBE  RECOVERS  IT  THROUGH  A  DOVE 

Till  on  a  day,  as  in  his  wonted  wise 

His  doole  he  made,  there  chaunst  a  turtle  Dove. 
To  come,  where  he  his  dolors  did  devise, 
That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  love, 
Which  losse  her  made  like  passion  also  prove. 
Who  seeing  his  sad  plight,  her  tender  heart 
With  deare  compassion  deeply  did  emmove, 
Than  she  gan  more  his  undeserved  smart, 

And  with  her  dolefull  accent  beare  with  him  a  part. 

Shee  sitting  by  him  as  on  ground  he  lay, 
Her  mournefull  notes  full  piteously  did  frame, 
And  thereof  made  a  lamentable  lay, 
So  sensibly  compyld,  that  in  the  same 
Him  seemed  oft  he  heard  his  owne  right  name. 
With  that  he  forth  would  poure  so  plenteous  teares. 
And  beat  his  breast  unworthy  of  such  blame, 
And  knocke  his  head,  and  rend  his  rugged  heares. 

That  could  have  perst  the  hearts  of  Tigres  and  of  Beares. 

Thus  long  this  gentle  bird  to  him  did  use 
Withouten  dread  of  perill  to  repaire 
Unto  his  wonne,  and  with  her  mourneful  muse 
Wonne]  dwelling, 
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Him  to  recomfort  in  his  greatest  care, 
That  much  did  ease  his  mourning  and  misfare  : 
And  every  day  for  guerdon  of  her  song, 
He  part  of  his  small  feast  to  her  would  share  ; 
That  at  the  last,  of  all  his  woe  and  wrong 
Companion  she  became,  and  so  continued  long. 

Upon  a  day  as  she  him  sate  beside 

By  chance  he  certaine  miniments  forthdrew, 
Which  yet  with  him  as  relickes  did  abide 
Of  all  the  bounty  which  Belphebe  threw 
On  him  whilst  goodly  grace  she  did  him  shew  ; 
Amongst  the  rest  a  jewell  rich  he  found, 
That  was  a  Ruby  of  right  perfect  hew, 
Shap'd  like  a  heart  yet  bleeding  of  the  wound, 

And  with  a  little  golden  chaine  about  it  bound. 

The  same  he  tooke,  and  with  a  riband  new, 
In  which  his  Ladies  colours  were,  did  bind 
About  the  turtles  necke,  that  with  the  vew 
Did  greatly  solace  his  engrieved  mind. 
All  unawares  the  bird,  when  she  did  find 
Herselfe  so  dekt,  her  nimble  wings  displaidf 
And  flew  away  as  lightly  as  the  wind  : 
Which  sodaine  accident  him  much  dismaid, 

And  looking  after  long,  did  marke  which  way  she  straid. 

But  whenas  long  he  looked  had  in  vaine, 
Yet  saw  her  forward  still  to  make  her  flight, 
His  wearie  eie  returned  to  him  againe, 
Full  of  discomfort  and  disquiet  plight, 
That  both  his  juell  he  had  lost  so  light 
And  eke  his  deare  companion  of  his  care. 
But  that  sweet  bird  departing,  flew  forthright, 
Through  the  wide  region  of  the  wastfull  aire, 

Untill  she  came  where  wonned  his  Belphebe  faire. 


Miniments]  memorials,    Wonned]  dwelt. 
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There  found  she  her  (as  then  it  did  betide) 
Sitting  in  covert  shade  of  arbors  sweet, 
After  late  wearie  toile,  which  she  had  tride 
In  salvage  chase,  to  rest  as  seem'd  her  meet. 
There  she  alighting,  fell  before  her  feet, 
And  gan  to  her  her  mournfull  plaint  to  make, 
As  was  her  wont,  thinking  to  let  her  weet 
The  great  tormenting  griefe,  that  for  her  sake 

Her  gentle  Squire  through  her  displeasure  did  partake. 

She  her  beholding  with  attentive  eye, 

At  length  did  marke  about  her  purple  brest 

That  precious  juell,  which  she  formerly 

Had  knowne  right  well,  with  colourd  ribbands  drest  : 

Therewith  she  rose  in  hast,  and  her  addrest 

With  ready  hand  it  to  have  reft  away. 

But  the  swift  bird  obayd  not  her  behest, 

But  swarv'd  aside,  and  there  againe  did  stay  ; 

She  follow'd  her,  and  thought  againe  it  to  assay. 

And  ever,  when  she  nigh  approcht,  the  Dove 
Would  flit  a  little  forward,  and  then  stay 
Till  she  drew  neare  and  then  againe  remove  : 
So  tempting  her  still  to  pursue  the  pray, 
And  still  from  her  escaping  soft  away  : 
Till  that  at  length  into  that  forrest  wide, 
She  drew  her  far,  and  led  with  slow  delay  : 
In  th'  end  she  her  unto  that  place  did  guide, 

Whereas  that  woful  man  in  languor  did  abide. 

Eftsoones  she  flew  unto  his  fearelesse  hand, 
And  there  a  piteous  ditty  new  deviz'd, 
As  if  she  would  have  made  him  understand 
His  sorrowes  cause,  to  be  of  her  despis'd  : 
Whom  when  she  saw  in  wretched  weeds  disguiz'd 
With  heary  glib  deform' d,  and  meiger  face, 


Weet]  know. 


Glib]  mass  of  matted  hair. 
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Like  ghost  late  risen  from  his  grave  agryz'd, 
She  knew  him  not,  but  pittied  much  his  case, 
And  wisht  it  were  in  her  to  doe  him  any  grace. 

His]  sory  words  her  mighty  heart  did  mate 
With  mild  regard  to  see  his  ruefull  plight 
That  her  inburning  wrath  she  gan  abate, 

And  him  received  againe  to  former  favours  state. 

(From  The  Same,  Book  IV.) 

THE  MARRIAGE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  THAMES 
AND  THE  MEDWAY 

Then  was  there  heard  a  most  celestiall  sound 

Of  dainty  musicke,  which  did  next  ensew 

Before  the  spouse  :  that  was  Arion  crownd  ; 

Who,  playing  on  his  harpe,  unto  him  drew 

The  eares  and  hearts  of  all  that  goodly  crew, 

That  even  yet  the  Dolphin,  which  him  bore 

Through  the  Agaean  seas  from  Pirates  vew, 

Stood  still  by  him,  astonisht  at  his  lore, 
And  all  the  raging  seas  for  joy  forgot  to  rore. 

So  went  he  playing  on  the  watery  plaine, 

Soone  after  whom  the  lovely  Bridegroome  came, 
The  noble  Thamis,  with  all  his  goodly  traine  ; 
But  him  before  there  went,  as  best  became, 
His  auncient  parents,  namely  th'  auncient  Thame. 
But  much  more  aged  was  his  wife  then  he, 
The  Ouse,  whom  men  doe  Isis  rightly  name  ; 
Full  weake  and  crooked  creature  seemed  shee, 

And  almost  blind  through  eld,  that  scarce  her  way  could  see. 

Therefore  on  either  side  she  was  sustained 

Of  two  smal  grooms  which  by  their  names  were  hight 
The  Churne  and  Charwell,  two  small  streames  which  pained 
Themselves  her  footing  to  direct  aright, 
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Which  fayled  oft  through  faint  and  feeble  plight ; 
But  Thame  was  stronger,  and  of  better  stay ; 
Yet  seem'd  full  aged  by  his  outward  sight, 
With  head  all  hoary,  and  his  beard  all  gray, 
Deawed  with  silver  drops  that  trickled  downe  alway. 

And  eke  he  somewhat  seem'd  to  stoupe  afore 
With  bowed  backe,  by  reason  of  the  lode 
And  auncient  heavy  burden  which  he  bore 
Of  that  fair  City,  wherein  make  abode 
So  many  learned  impes,  that  shoote  abrode, 
And  with  their  braunches  spred  all  Britany, 
No  lesse  then  do  her  elder  sisters  broode. 
Joy  to  you  both,  ye  double  noursery 

Of  Arts  !  but  Oxford,  thine  doth  Thame  most  glorify. 

But  he  their  sonne  full  fresh  and  jolly  was, 
All  decked  in  a  robe  of  watchet  hew, 
Of  which  the  waves,  glittering  like  Christall  glas, 
So  cunningly  enwoven  were,  that  few 
Could  weenen  whether  they  were  false  or  trew  : 
And  on  his  head  like  to  a  Coronet 
He  wore,  that  seemed  strange  to  common  vew, 
In  which  were  many  towres  and  castels  set, 

That  it  encompast  round  as  with  a  golden  fret. 

Like  as  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  they  say, 
In  her  great  iron  charet  wonts  to  ride, 
When  to  Joves  pallace  she  doth  take  her  way, 
Old  Cybele,  arayd  with  pompous  pride, 
Wearing  a  Diademe  embattild  wide 
With  hundred  turrets,  like  a  Turribant ; 
With  such  an  one  was  Thamis  beautifide ; 
That  was  to  weet  the  famous  Troynovant, 

In  which  her  kingdomes  throne  is  chiefly  resiant. 


Watchet]  light  blue.        Turribant]  turban. 
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And  round  about  him  many  a  pretty  Page 

Attended  duely,  ready  to  obay  ; 

All  little  Rivers  which  owe  vassallage 

To  him,  as  to  their  Lord,  and  tribute  pay  : 

The  chaulky  Kenet  and  the  Thetis  gray, 

The  morish  Cole,  and  the  soft  sliding  Breane, 

The  wanton  Lee,  that  oft  doth  loose  his  way  ; 

And  the  still  Darent,  in  wrhose  waters  cleane 
Ten  thousand  fishes  play  and  decke  his  pleasant  streame. 

Then  came  his  neighbour  flouds  which  nigh  him  dwell, 

And  water  all  the  English  soile  throughout  : 

They  all  on  him  this  day  attended  well, 

And  with  meet  service  waited  him  about, 

Ne  none  disdained  low  to  him  to  lout : 

No,  not  the  stately  Severne  grudg'd  at  all, 

Ne  storming  Humber,  though  he  looked  stout ; 

But  both  him  honor' d  as  their  principall, 
And  let  their  swelling  waters  low  before  him  fall. 

(From  The  Same,  Book  IV.) 

CALIDORE  PURSUING  THE  BLATANT  BEAST,  COMES 
UPON  PASTORELLA 

Great  travell  hath  the  gentle  Calidore 
And  toyle  endured,  sith  I  left  him  last 
Sewing  the  Blatant  Beast,  which  I  forbore 
To  finish  then,  for  other  present  hast. 
Full  many  pathes  and  perils  he  hath  past, 
Through  hils,  through  dales,  through  forests,  and  through 
plaines, 

In  that  same  quest  which  fortune  on  him  cast, 
Which  he  atchieved  to  his  owne  great  gaines, 
Reaping  eternall  glorie  of  his  restlesse  paines. 


Sewing]  pursuing. 
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So  sharply  he  the  Monster  did  pursew, 
That  day  nor  night  he  suffred  him  to  rest, 
Ne  rested  he  himselfe  but  natures  dew, 
For  dread  of  daunger,  not  to  be  redrest, 
If  he  for  slouth  forslackt  so  famous  quest. 
Him  first  from  court  he  to  the  citties  coursed, 
And  from  the  citties  to  the  townes  him  prest, 
And  from  the  townes  into  the  countrie  forsed, 

And  from  the  countrie  back  to  private  farmes  he  scorsed. 

From  thence  into  the  open  fields  he  fled, 
Whereas  the  Heardes  were  keeping  of  their  neat, 
And  shepheards  singing  to  their  flockes  (that  fed) 
Layes  of  sweet  love  and  youthes  delightfull  heat : 
Him  thither  eke  for  all  his  fearefull  threat 
He  followed  fast,  and  chaced  him  so  nie, 
That  to  the  folds,  where  sheepe  at  night  doe  seat, 
And  to  the  little  cots,  where  shepherds  lie 

In  winters  wrathfull  time,  he  forced  him  to  flie. 

There  on  a  day,  as  he  pursew' d  the  chace, 

He  chaunst  to  spy  a  sort  of  shepheard  groomes 

Playing  on  pypes,  and  caroling  apace, 

The  whyles  their  beasts  there  in  the  budded  broomes 

Beside  them  fed,  and  nipt  the  tender  bloomes  : 

For  other  worldly  wealth  they  cared  nought, 

To  whom  Sir  Calidore  yet  sweating  comes, 

And  them  to  tell  him  courteously  besought, 

If  such  a  beast  they  saw,  which  he  had  thether  brought. 

They  answer' d  him,  that  no  such  beast  they  saw, 
Nor  any  wicked  feend,  that  mote  offend 
Their  happie  flockes,  nor  daunger  to  them  draw  : 
But  if  that  such  there  were  (as  none  they  kend), 
They  prayd  high  God  them  farre  from  them  to  send. 
Then  one  of  them  him  seeing  so  to  sweat, 
After  his  rusticke  wise,  that  well  he  weend, 
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Offred  him  drinke,  to  quenche  his  thirstie  heat, 
And  if  he  hungry  were,  him  offred  eke  to  eat. 

The  Knight  was  nothing  nice,  where  was  no  need, 
And  tooke  their  gentle  offer ;  so  adowne 
They  prayd  him  sit,  and  gave  him  for  to  feed 
Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  clowne, 
That  doth  despise  the  dainties  of  the  towne. 
Tho  having  fed  his  fill,  he  there  besyde 
Saw  a  faire  damzell,  which  did  weare  a  crowne 
Of  sundry  floures,  with  silken  ribbands  tyde, 

Yclad  in  home-made  greene  that  her  owne  hands  had  dyde. 

Upon  a  little  hillocke  she  was  placed 
Higher  then  all  the  rest,  and  round  about, 
Environ'd  with  a  girland,  goodly  graced, 
Of  lovely  lasses  ;  and  them  all  without 
The  lustie  shepheard  swaynes  sate  in  a  rout, 
The  which  did  pype  and  sing  her  prayses  dew, 
And  oft  rejoyce,  and  oft  for  wonder  shout, 
As  if  some  miracle  of  heavenly  hew 

Were  downe  to  them  descended  in  that  earthly  vew. 

And  soothly  sure  she  was  full  fayre  of  face, 
And  perfectly  well  shapt  in  every  lim, 
Which  she  did  more  augment  with  modest  grace, 
And  comely  carriage  of  her  count'nance  trim, 
That  all  the  rest  like  lesser  lamps  did  dim  ; 
Who,  her  admiring  as  some  heavenly  wight, 
Did  for  their  soveraine  goddesse  her  esteeme, 
And  caroling  her  name  both  day  and  night, 

The  fayrest  Pastorella  her  by  name  did  hight. 

(From  The  Same,  Book  VI.) 

Tho]  then. 
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MUTABILITY  AND  ETERNITY 

When  I  bethinke  me  on  that  speech  why-leare 
Of  Mutabilitie,  and  well  it  way  ! 
Me  seemes,  that  though  she  all  unworthy  were 
Of  the  Heav'ns  Rule,  yet,  very  sooth  to  say, 
In  all  things  else  she  beares  the  greatest  sway  : 
Which  makes  me  loath  this  state  of  life  so  tickle, 
And  love  of  things  so  vaine  to  cast  away ; 
Whose  flowring  pride,  so  fading  and  so  fickle 

Short  time  shall  soon  cut  down  with. his  consuming  sickle. 

Then  gin  I  thinke  on  that  which  Nature  sayd, 

Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  Change  shall  be, 

But  stedfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmely  stayd 

Upon  the  pillours  of  Eternity, 

That  is  contrayr  to  Mutabilitie  ; 

For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  Change  delight ; 

But  thence-forth  all  shall  rest  eternally 

With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight : 

O  !  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabaoths  sight. 

(From  The  Same,  Book  VII.) 

A  SONNET 

One  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand  ; 

But  came  the  waves,  and  washed  it  away  : 

Agayne,  I  wrote  it  with  a  second  hand  ; 

But  came  the  tyde,  and  made  my  paynes  his  pray. 

Vayne  man,  sayd  she,  that  doest  in  vaine  assay 

A  mortall  thing  so  to  immortalize  ; 

For  I  my  selve  shall  lyke  to  this  decay, 

And  eek  my  name  bee  wyped  out  lykewize. 

Not  so,  quod  I,  let  baser  things  devize 

To  dy  in  dust,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame  : 

Tickle]  restless. 
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My  verse  your  vertues  rare  shall  eternize, 
And  in  the  hevens  wryte  your  glorious  name. 
Where  whenas  death  shall  all  the  world  subdew, 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew. 

(From  the  Amoretti.) 

ON  HIS  MARRIAGE 

Now  is  my  love  all  ready  forth  to  come  : 

Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  awayt : 

And  ye  fresh  boyes,  that  tend  upon  her  groome, 

Prepare  your  selves  ;  for  he  is  comming  strayt. 

Let  all  your  things  in  seemely  good  aray, 

Fit  for  so  joyfull  day  : 

The  joyfulst  day  that  ever  sunne  did  see. 

Faire  Sun  !  shew  forth  thy  favourable  ray, 

And  let  thy  lifull  heat  not  fervent  be, 

For  feare  of  burning  her  sunshyny  face, 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 

O  fayrest  Phoebus  !  father  of  the  Muse  ! 

If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  mote  thy  mind  delight, 

Doe  not  thy  servants  simple  boone  refuse, 

But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day,  be  myne  ; 

Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 

Then  I  thy  soverayne  prayses  loud  will  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speakes, 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes, 
And  the  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermill  stayne 
Like  crimson  dyde  in  grayne  : 
That  even  th'  Angels,  which  continually 
About  the  sacred  Altare  doe  remaine, 
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Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 

Ofte  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fayre, 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  one  looke  to  glaunce  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsownd. 

Why  blush  ye,  love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand, 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ! 

Sing,  ye  sweet  Angels,  Alleluya  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answere,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

(From  the  Epithalamium.) 

THE  FOX  AND  THE  APE  MEET  THE  MULE,  WHO 
SENDS  THEM  TO  COURT 

So  passing  through  the  Countrey  in  disguize, 
They  fled  farre  off,  where  none  might  them  surprize  ; 
And  after  that  long  straied  here  and  there, 
Through  everie  field  and  forrest  farre  and  nere, 
Yet  never  found  occasion  for  their  tourne, 
But  almost  sterv'd  did  much  lament  and  mourne. 
At  last  they  chaunst  to  meete  upon  the  way 
The  Mule  all  deckt  in  goodly  rich  aray, 
With  bells  and  bosses  that  full  lowdly  rung, 
And  costly  trappings  that  to  ground  downe  hung. 
Lowly  they  him  saluted  in  meeke  wise  ; 
But  he  through  pride  and  fatnes  gan  despise 
Their  meanesse  ;  scarce  vouchsafte  them  to  requite. 
Whereat  the  Foxe,  deep  groning  in  his  sprite, 
Said  ;  '  Ah  !  sir  Mule,  now  blessed  be  the  day, 
That  I  see  you  so  goodly  and  so  gay 
In  your  attyres,  and  eke  your  silken  hyde 
FiFd  with  round  flesh,  that  everie  bone  doth  hide. 
Seemes  that  in  fruitfull  pastures  ye  doo  live, 
Or  fortune  doth  you  secret  favour  give.' 
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1  Foolish  Foxe  (said  the  Mule)  thy  wretched  need 

Praiseth  the  thing  that  doth  thy  sorrow  breed  : 

For  well  I  weene,  thou  canst  not  but  envie 

My  wealth,  compar'd  to  thine  owne  miserie, 

That  art  so  leane  and  meagre  waxen  late, 

That  scarse  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate.' 

'Ay  me  !  (said  then  the  Foxe)  whom  evill  hap 

Unworthy  in  such  wretchedness  doth  wrap, 

And  makes  the  scorne  of  other  beasts  to  bee  : 

But  read  (faire  Sir,  of  grace)  from  whence  come  yee  ; 

Or  what  of  tidings  you  abroad  doo  heare  ? 

Newes  may  perhaps  some  good  unweeting  beare.' 

1  From  royall  Court  I  lately  came  (said  he) 

Where  all  the  braverie  that  eye  may  see, 

And  all  the  happinesse  that  heart  desire, 

Is  to  be  found  :  he  nothing  can  admire, 

That  hath  not  seene  that  heavens  portracture. 

But  tidings  there  is  none,  I  you  assure, 

Save  that  which  common  is,  and  knowne  to  all, 

That  Courtiers,  as  the  tide,  doo  rise  and  fall.' 

1  But  tell  us  (said  the  Ape)  we  doo  you  pray, 

Who  now  in  Court  doth  beare  the  greatest  sway, 

That,  if  such  fortune  doo  to  us  befall, 

We  make  seeke  favour  of  the  best  of  all  ? 9 

1  Marie,  (said  he)  the  highest  now  in  grace 

Be  the  wilde  beasts,  that  swiftest  are  in  chase  ; 

For  in  their  speedie  course  and  nimble  flight 

The  Lyon  now  doth  take  the  most  delight ; 

But  chieflie  joyes  on  foote  them  to  beholde, 

Enchaste  with  chaine  and  circulet  of  golde. 

So  wilde  a  beast  so  tame  ytaught  to  bee, 

And  buxome  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  see  ; 

So  well  his  golden  Circlet  him  beseemeth. 

But  his  late  chayne  his  Liege  unmeete  esteemeth  ; 

For  so  brave  beasts  she  loveth  best  to  see 

In  the  wilde  forrest  raunging  fresh  and  free. 
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Therefore  if  fortune  thee  in  Court  to  live, 
In  case  thou  ever  there  wilt  hope  to  thrive, 
To  some  of  these  thou  must  thy  selfe  apply  ; 
Els  as  a  thistle- downe  in  th'  ayre  doth  flie, 
So  vainly  shalt  thou  too  and  fro  be  tost, 
And  loose  thy  labour  and  thy  fruitles  cost. 
And  yet  full  few  which  follow  them,  I  see, 
For  vertues  bare  regard  advaunced  bee, 
But  either  for  some  gainfull  benefit, 
Or  that  they  may  for  their  owne  turnes  be  fit. 
Nath'les  perhaps  ye  things  may  handle  soe, 
That  ye  may  better  thrive  than  thousands  moe.' 

*  But  (said  the  Ape)  how  shall  we  first  come  in, 
That  after  we  may  favour  seeke  to  win  ?  ' 
How  els  (said  he)  but  with  a  good  bold  face, 
And  with  big  words,  and  with  a  stately  pace, 
That  men  may  thinke  of  you  in  generall, 
That  to  be  in  you  which  is  not  at  all  : 
For  not  by  that  which  is,  the  world  now  deemeth, 
(As  it  was  wont)  but  by  that  same  that  seemeth. 
Ne  do  I  doubt  but  that  ye  well  can  fashion 
Your  selves  theretoo,  according  to  occasion. 
So  fare  ye  well ;  good  Courtiers  may  ye  bee  !  ' 
So,  proudlie  neighing,  from  them  parted  hee. 
Then  gan  this  craftie  couple  to  devize, 
How  for  the  Court  themselves  they  might  aguize  ; 
For  thither  they  themselves  meant  to  addresse, 
In  hope  to  finde  there  happier  successe. 
So  well  they  shifted,  that  the  Ape  anon 
Himself e  had  cloathed  like  a  Gentleman, 
And  the  slie  Foxe,  as  like  to  be  his  groome, 
That  to  the  Court  in  seemly  sort  they  come ; 
Where  the  fond  Ape,  himselfe  uprearing  hy 
Upon  his  tiptoes,  stalketh  stately  by, 


Aguize]  clothe. 
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As  if  he  were  some  great  Magnifico, 

And  boldlie  doth  amongst  the  boldest  go  ; 

And  his  man  Reynold,  with  fine  counterfesaunce, 

Supports  his  credite  and  his  countenaunce. 

(From  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale.) 

THE  POET'S  AIM 

Rapt  with  the  rage  of  mine  own  ravisht  thought, 

Through  contemplation  of  those  goodly  sights 

And  glorious  images  in  heaven  wrought, 

Whose  wondrous  beauty,  breathing  sweet  delights, 

Do  kindle  love  in  high  conceipted  sprights  ; 

I  faine  to  tell  the  things  that  I  behold, 

But  feele  my  wits  to  faile,  and  tongue  to  fold. 

Vouchsafe,  then,  O  thou  most  Almightie  Spright ! 
From  whom  all  guifts  of  wit  and  knowledge  flow, 
To  shed  into  my  breast  some  sparkling  light 
Of  thine  eternall  Truth,  that  I  may  show 
Some  little  beames  to  mortall  eyes  below 
Of  that  immortall  beautie,  there  with  thee, 
Which  in  my  weake  distraughted  mynd  I  see  ; 

That  with  the  glorie  of  so  goodly  sight 

The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  admyre 

Faire  seeming  shewes,  and  feed  on  vaine  delight, 

Transported  with  celestiall  desyre 

Of  those  faire  formes,  may  lift  themselves  up  hyer, 

And  learne  to  loue,  with  zealous  humble  dewty, 

Th'  eternall  fountaine  of  that  heavenly  beauty. 

(From  An  Hymne  of  Heavenly  Beautie.) 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney 

(See  also  p.  141)  1554-1586. 
SONNETS 

Loving  in  truth,  and  fain  in  verse  my  love  to  show, 
That  She,  dear  She,  might  take  some  pleasure  of  my  pain, 
Pleasure  might  cause  her  read,  reading  might  make  her  know, 
Knowledge  might  pity  win,  and  pity  grace  obtain, 
I  sought  fit  words  to  paint  the  blackest  face  of  woe  ; 
Studying  inventions  fine,  her  wits  to  entertain, 
Oft  turning  others'  leaves,  to  see  if  thence  would  flow 
Some  fresh  and  fruitful  showers  upon  my  sun-burn'd  brain. 
But  words  came  halting  forth,  wanting  Invention's  stay  ; 
Invention,  Nature's  child,  fled  step-dame  Study's  blows ; 
And  others'  feet  still  seem'd  but  strangers  in  my  way. 
Thus,  great  with  child  to  speak,  and  helpless  in  my  throws, 
Biting  my  truant  pen,  beating  myself  for  spite  ; 
Fool,  said  my  Muse  to  me,  look  in  thy  heart,  and  write. 


With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb'st  the  skies  ! 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

What,  may  it  be  that  even  in  heav'nly  place 

That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries  ! 

Sure,  if  that  long-with-love-acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case, 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks  ;  thy  languisht  grace, 

To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  ev'n  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me, 

Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  lov'd,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess  ? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness  ? 

(From  Astro phel  and  Stella.) 
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Leave  me,  O  Love,  which  reachest  but  to  dust ; 
And  thou,  my  mind,  aspire  to  higher  things  ; 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketh  rust ; 
Whatever  fades,  but  fading  pleasure  brings. 
Draw  in  thy  beams,  and  humble  all  thy  might 
To  that  sweet  yoke  where  lasting  freedoms  be  ; 
Which  breaks  the  clouds,  and  opens  forth  the  light, 
That  doth  both  shine,  and  give  us  sight  to  see, 
O  take  fast  hold  ;  let  that  light  be  thy  guide 
In  this  small  course  which  birth  draws  out  to  death, 
And  think  how  evil  becometh  him  to  slide, 
Who  seeketh  heav'n,  and  comes  of  heav'nly  breath. 
Then  farewell,  world  ;  thy  uttermost  I  see  : 
Eternal  Love,  maintain  thy  life  in  me. 

(From  Certain  Sonnets  : — the  last  one  of  the  series.) 


SONG 

Who  hath  his  fancy  pleased 
With  fruits  of  happy  sight, 

Let  here  his  eyes  be  raised 
On  Nature's  sweetest  light ; 

A  light  which  doth  dissever, 
And  yet  unite  the  eyes  ; 

A  light  which,  dying  never, 
Is  cause  the  looker  dies. 

She  never  dies,  but  lasteth 
In  life  of  lover's  heart ; 

He  ever  dies  that  wasteth 
In  love  his  chiefest  part. 

Thus  is  her  life  still  guarded 
In  never-dying  faith  ; 

Thus  is  his  death  rewarded, 
Since  she  lives  in  his  death. 
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Look  then,  and  die  ;  the  pleasure 
Doth  answer  well  the  pain  ; 

Small  loss  of  mortal  treasure, 
Who  may  immortal  gain. 

Immortal  be  her  graces, 
Immortal  is  her  mind  : 

They,  fit  for  heavenly  places, 
This  heaven  in  it  doth  bind. 

But  eyes  these  beauties  see  not, 
Nor  sense  that  grace  descries  ; 

Yet  eyes  deprived  be  not 
From  sight  of  her  fair  eyes, 

Which,  as  of  inward  glory 
They  are  the  outward  seal, 

So  may  they  live  still  sorry 
Which  die  not  in  that  weal. 

But  who  hath  fancies  pleased 
WTith  fruits  of  happy  sight, 

Let  here  his  eyes  be  raised 
On  Nature's  sweetest  light. 


LOVE  IS  DEAD 

Ring  out  your  bells,  let  mourning  shows  be  spread ; 
For  Love  is  dead. 

All  Love  is  dead,  infected 
With  plague  of  deep  disdain  : 

Worth,  as  nought  worth,  rejected, 
And  Faith  fair  scorn  doth  gain. 

From  so  ungrateful  fancy, 

From  such  a  female  frenzy, 

From  them  that  use  men  thus, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us. 

So 
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Weep,  neighbours,  weep  ;  do  you  not  hear  it  said 
That  Love  is  dead  ? 

His  death-bed,  peacock's  folly ; 
His  winding  sheet  is  shame, 

His  will,  false-seeming  wholly  ; 
His  sole  executor,  blame. 

From  so  ungrateful  fancy, 

From  such  a  female  frenzy, 

From  them  that  use  men  thus, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

Let  dirge  be  sung,  and  trentals  rightly  read, 
For  Love  is  dead  ; 

Sir  Wrong  his  tomb  ordaineth 
My  mistress'  marble  heart ; 

Which  epitaph  containeth, 
'  Her  eyes  were  once  his  dart.' 

From  so  ungrateful  fancy, 

From  such  a  female  frenzy, 

From  them  that  use  men  thus, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

Alas,  I  lie  :  rage  hath  this  error  bred  : 
Love  is  not  dead  ; 

Love  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth 
In  her  unmatched  mind, 

Where  she  his  coimsel  keepeth, 
Till  due  deserts  she  find. 

Therefore  from  so  vile  fancy, 

To  call  such  wit  a  frenzy, 

Who  Love  can  temper  thus, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 
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George  Peele 

1558  P-I597 

A  SONG 

SUNG  BY  PARIS  AND  GENONE. 

(En.    Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 
As  fair  as  any  may  be  ; 
The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 
A  love  for  any  lady. 
Par.    Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 
As  fair  as  any  may  be  ; 
Thy  love  is  fair  for  thee  alone, 
And  for  no  other  lady. 
(En.    My  love  is  fair,  my  love  is  gay, 

As  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  of  my  love  my  roundelay, 
My  merry  merry  merry  roundelay, 
Concludes  with  Cupid's  curse, — 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse  ! 
Both    They  that  do  change,  etc. 
(En.       Fair  and  fair,  etc. 
Par.       Fair  and  fair,  etc. 

Thy  love  is  fair,  etc. 
(En.    My  love  can  pipe,  my  love  can  sing, 
My  love  can  many  a  pretty  thing, 
And  of  his  lovely  praises  ring 
My  merry  merry  roundelay, 
Amen  to  Cupid's  curse, — 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse  ! 
Par.    They  that  do  change,  etc. 
Both    Fair  and  fair,  etc. 

(From  The  Arraignment  of  Paris.) 
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ROSALINDA  MADRIGAL 

"  Love  in  my  bosom  like  a  bee 

Doth  suck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

Ah,  wanton,  will  ye  ? 

"  And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he, 

With  pretty  flight, 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 

The  livelong  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string, 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing, 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing  : 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting  ; 

Whist,  wanton,  will  ye  ! 

"  Else  I  with  roses  every  day 

Will  whip  you  hence  : 
And  bind  you  when  you  long  to  play, 

For  your  offence. 
I'll  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
I'll  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
I'll  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  : 
Alas,  what  hereby  shall  I  win, 

If  he  gainsay  me  ? 

"  What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 
With  many  a  rod  ? 
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He  will  repay  me  with  annoy, 
Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee, 

Then  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be  ; 

Lurk  in  my  eyes,  I  like  of  thee  : 
O  Cupid,  so  thou  pity  me, 
Spare  not,  but  play  thee." 


i 564-1 593. 

HERO  WATCHING  FOR  LEANDER  FOR  THE  LAST 

TIME 

But  the  curst  Fates  sat  spinning  of  his  death 
On  every  wave,  and  with  the  servile  winds 
Tumbled  them  on  him.    And  now  Hero  finds, 
By  that  she  felt,  her  dear  Leander's  state  : 
She  wept  and  pray'd  for  him  to  every  Fate  ; 
And  every  wind  that  whipp'd  her  with  her  hair 
About  the  face,  she  kiss'd  and  spake  it  fair, 
Kneel'd  to  it,  gave  it  drink  out  of  her  eyes 
To  quench  his  thirst  :  but  still  their  cruelties 
Even  her  poor  torch  envi'd,  and  rudely  beat 
The  baiting  flame  from  that  dear  food  it  eat ; 
Dear,  for  it  nourish* d  her  Leander's  life  ; 
Which  with  her  robe  she  rescu'd  from  their  strife  : 
But  silk  too  soft  was  such  hard  hearts  to  break  ; 
And  she,  dear  soul,  even  as  her  silk,  faint,  weak, 
Could  not  preserve  it ;  out,  O,  out  it  went ! 
She  bowed  herself  so  low  out  of  her  tower, 
That  wonder  'twas  she  fell  not  ere  her  hour, 
With  searching  the  lamenting  waves  for  him  : 
Like  a  poor  snail  her  gentle  supple  limb 
Hung  on  her  turret's  top,  so  most  downright, 


(From  Rosalynde.) 


Marlowe 
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As  she  would  dive  beneath  the  darkness  quite, 
To  find  her  jewel ; — jewel ! — her  Leander, 
A  name  of  all  earth's  jewels  pleas'd  not  her 
Like  his  dear  name  :    "  Leander,  still  my  choice, 
Come  naught  but  my  Leander  !    O  my  voice, 
Turn  to  Leander  !  henceforth  be  all  sounds, 
Accents  and  phrases,  that  shew  all  griefs'  wounds, 
Analyz'd  in  Leander  !    O  black  change  ! 
Trumpets,  do  you,  with  thunder  in  your  clange 
Drive  out  this  change's  horror  !   My  voice  faints  : 
Where  all  joy  was,  now  shriek  out  all  complaints  !  " 
Thus  cried  she  :  for  her  mixed  soul  could  tell 
Her  love  was  dead. 

(From  Hero  and  Leander.) 


THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  ; 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountain  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies  ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle  ; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair-lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold  ; 
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A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
An  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd-swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning  : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

THE  SOUL'S  ASPIRATION 

Nature,  that  fram'd  us  of  four  elements 
Warring  within  our  breasts  for  regiment, 
Doth  teach  us  all  to  have  aspiring  minds  : 
Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 
And  measure  every  wandering  planet's  course. 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres, 
Will  us  to  wear  ourselves,  and  never  rest, 
Until  we  reach  the  ripest  fruit  of  all, 
That  perfect  bliss  and  sole  felicity, 
The  sweet  fruition  of  an  earthly  crown. 

(From  Tamburlaine  the  Great.) 

BEAUTY 

Tamb.     What  is  beauty,  saith  my  sufferings,  then  ? 
If  all  the  pens  that  ever  poets  held 
Had  fed  the  feeling  of  their  masters'  thoughts, 
And  every  sweetness  that  inspir'd  their  hearts, 
Their  minds,  and  muses  on  admired  themes  ; 
If  all  the  heavenly  quintessence  they  still 
From  their  immortal  flowers  of  poesy, 
Wherein,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  perceive 
The  highest  reaches  of  a  human  wit ; 
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If  these  had  made  one  poem's  period, 
And  all  combin'd  in  beauty's  worthiness, 
Yet  should  there  hover  in  their  restless  heads 
One  thought,  one  grace,  one  wonder,  at  the  least, 
Which  into  words  no  virtue  can  digest. 

(From  The  Same.) 

TAMBURLAINE'S  LAMENT  OVER  HIS  DYING  WIFE 
ZENOCRATE 

Black  is  the  beauty  of  the  brightest  day  ; 
The  golden  ball  of  heaven's  eternal  fire, 
That  danc'd  with  glory  on  the  silver  waves, 
Now  wants  the  fuel  that  inflam'd  his  beams 
And  all  with  faintness,  and  for  foul  disgrace, 
He  binds  his  temples  with  a  frowning  cloud, 
Ready  to  darken  earth  with  endless  night. 
Zenocrate,  that  gave  him  light  and  life, 
Whose  eyes  shot  fire  from  their  ivory  bowers, 
And  temper'd  every  soul  with  lively  heat, 
Now  by  the  malice  of  the  angry  skies, 
Whose  jealousy  admits  no  second  mate, 
Draws  in  the  comfort  of  her  latest  breath, 
All  dazzled  with  the  hellish  mists  of  death. 
Now  walk  the  angels  on  the  walls  of  heaven, 
As  sentinels  to  warn  th'  immortal  souls 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate  : 
Apollo,  Cynthia,  and  the  ceaseless  lamps 
That  gently  look'd  upon  this  loathsome  earth, 
Shine  downward  now  no  more,  but  deck  the  heavens 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate  : 
The  crystal  springs  whose  taste  illuminates 
Refined  eyes  with  an  eternal  sight, 
Like  tried  silver  run  through  Paradise 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate  : 
The  cherubins  and  holy  seraphins, 
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That  sing  and  play  before  the  King  of  Kings 

Use  all  their  voices  and  their  instruments 

To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate  ; 

And,  in  this  sweet  and  curious  harmony, 

The  god  that  tunes  this  music  to  our  souls 

Holds  out  his  hand  in  highest  majesty 

To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 

Then  let  some  holy  trance  convey  my  thoughts 

Up  to  the  palace  of  th' empyreal  heaven, 

That  this  my  life  may  be  as  short  to  me 

As  are  the  days  of  sweet  Zenocrate. 


O  that  my  song  like  to  a  ship  might  be, 
To  bear  about  the  world  my  Lady's  fame  ; 
That  charged  with  the  riches  of  her  name, 
The  Indians  might  our  country's  treasure  see. 
No  treasure,  they  would  say,  is  rich  but  she  ; 
Of  all  their  golden  parts  they  would  have  shame, 
And  haply,  that  they  might  but  see  the  same, 
To  give  their  gold  for  nought  they  would  agree. 
This  wished  voyage,  though  it  I  begin, 
Without  your  beauty's  help  cannot  prevail ; 
For  as  a  ship  doth  bear  the  men  therein, 
And  yet  the  men  do  make  the  ship  to  sail, 
Your  beauties  so,  which  in  my  verse  appear, 
Do  move  my  verse,  and  it  your  beauties  bear. 


(From  The  Same.) 


i 562-161 3. 


TO  MY  LADY  RICH 


Sonnet 
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Thomas  Campion 

i 567-1619. 

CHERRY  RIPE 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  blow  ; 
A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  flow. 
There  cherries  grow  which  none  may  buy 
Till  "  Cherry-ripe  "  themselves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  enclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 
They  look  like  rose-buds  fill'd  with  snow, 
Yet  them  nor  peer  nor  prince  can  buy 
Till  "  Cherry-ripe  "  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still ; 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand, 
Threatning  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  attempt  with  eye  or  hand 
Those  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh, 
Till  "  Cherry-ripe  "  themselves  do  cry. 

NEVER  LOVE  UNLESS  YOU  CAN 

Never  love  unless  you  can 

Bear  with  all  the  faults  of  man  : 

Men  sometimes  will  jealous  be, 

Though  but  little  cause  they  see  ; 

And  hang  the  head  as  discontent, 

And  speak  what  straight  they  will  repent. 

Men  that  but  one  saint  adore, 
Make  a  show  of  love  to  more  : 
Beauty  must  be  scorned  in  none, 
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Though  but  truly  served  in  one  : 
For  what  is  courtship  but  disguise  ? 
True  hearts  may  have  dissembling  eyes. 

Men  when  their  affairs  require 
Must  awhile  themselves  retire  : 
Sometimes  hunt  and  sometimes  hawk, 
And  not  ever  sit  and  talk. 
If  these,  and  such-like  you  can  bear, 
Then  like,  and  love,  and  never  fear. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  NEPTUNE 

Of  Neptune's  empire  let  us  sing, 

At  whose  command  the  waves  obey  ; 

To  whom  the  rivers  tribute  pay, 
Down  the  high  mountains  sliding  : 

To  whom  the  scaly  nation  yields 

Homage  for  the  crystal  fields 
Wherein  they  dwell : 
And  every  sea-god  pays  a  gem 

Yearly  out  of  his  wat'ry  cell 
To  deck  great  Neptune's  diadem. 

The  Tritons  dancing  in  a  ring 
Before  his  palace  gates  do  make 
The  water  with  their  echoes  quake, 

Like  the  great  thunder  sounding  : 

The  sea-nymphs  chant  their  accents  shrill, 
And  the  sirens,  taught  to  kill 
With  their  sweet  voice, 

Make  every  echoing  rock  reply 
Unto  their  gentle  murmuring  noise 

The  praise  of  Neptune's  empery. 
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TUNE  THY  MUSIC  TO  THY  HEART 

Tune  thy  music  to  thy  heart, 
Sing  thy  joy  with  thanks  and  so  thy  sorrow  : 

Though  Devotion  needs  not  Art, 
Something  of  the  poor  the  rich  may  borrow. 

Strive  not  yet  for  curious  ways  : 
Concord  please th  more,  the  less  'tis  strained  ; 

Zeal  affects  not  outward  praise 
Only  strives  to  show  a  love  unfeigned. 

Love  can  wondrous  things  effect, 
Sweetest  sacrifice  all  wrath  appeasing  ; 

Love  the  Highest  doth  respect ; 
Love  alone  to  Him  is  ever  pleasing. 


Poems  from   England's  Helicon 

First  Edition  1600. 

A  PALINODE 

As  withereth  the  primrose  by  the  river, 
As  fadeth  summer's  sun  from  gliding  fountains, 
As  vanisheth  the  light-blown  bubble  ever, 
As  melteth  snow  upon  the  mossy  mountains  ; 
So  melts,  so  vanisheth,  so  fades,  so  withers, 
The  rose,  the  shine,  the  bubble,  and  the  snow, 
Of  praise,  pomp,  glory,  joy  (which  short  life  gathers), 
Fair  praise,  vain  pomp,  sweet  glory,  brittle  joy. 
The  withered  primrose  by  the  mourning  river, 
The  faded  summer  sun  from  weeping  fountains, 
The  light-blown  bubble  vanished  for  ever, 
The  molten  snow  upon  the  naked  mountains, 
Are  emblems  that  the  treasures  we  uplay 
Soon  wither,  vanish,  fade,  and  melt  away. 
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For  as  the  snow,  whose  lawn  did  over-spread 
Th'  ambitious  hills,  which  giant-like  did  threat 
To  pierce  the  heaven  with  their  aspiring  head, 
Naked  and  bare  doth  leave  their  craggy  seat ; 
Whenas  the  bubble,  which  did  empty  fly 
The  dalliance  of  the  undiscerned  wind, 
On  whose  calm  rolling  waves  it  did  rely, 
Hath  shipwreck  made  where  it  did  dalliance  find  ; 
And  when  the  sunshine  which  dissolv'd  the  snow, 
Colour'd  the  bubble  with  a  pleasant  vary, 
And  made  the  rathe  and  timely  primrose  grow, 
Swarth  clouds  withdrawn  (which  longer  time  do  tarry) — 
Oh  what  is  praise,  pomp,  glory,  joy,  but  so 
As  shine  by  fountains,  bubbles,  flowers,  or  snow  ? 

(E.  B. — Edmund  Bolton  ?) 


THE  UNKNOWN  SHEPHERD'S  COMPLAINT 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade, 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made, 
Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow  and  plants  did  spring. 
Everything  did  banish  moan 
Save  the  nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  against  a  thorn, 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry  ; 
Teru,  Teru,  by-and-by, 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain, 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain, 
For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown 
Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 
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Ah,  thought  I,  thou  mourn'st  in  vain, 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain. 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee  ; 

Ruthless  beasts,  they  will  not  cheer  thee  ; 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead, 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead  ; 

All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  ; 

Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee 

None  alive  will  pity  me. 

(Ignoto — Richard  Barnfield.) 


MONTANA  THE  SHEPHERD,  HIS  LOVE  TO  AMINTA. 

I  serve  Aminta,  whiter  than  the  snow, 
Straighter  than  cedar,  brighter  than  the  glass  ; 
More  fine  in  trip  than  foot  of  running  roe, 
More  pleasant  than  the  field  of  flow'ring  grass. 

More  gladsome  to  my  withering  joys  that  fade, 
Than  winter's  sun  or  summer's  cooling  shade. 

Sweeter  than  swelling  grape  of  ripest  wine, 

Softer  than  feathers  of  the  fairest  swan  ; 

Smoother  than  jet,  more  stately  than  the  pine, 

Fresher  than  poplar,  smaller  than  my  span  ; 
Clearer  than  Phoebus'  fiery-pointed  beam, 
Or  icy  crust  oi  crystal's  frozen  stream. 

Yet  is  she  curster  than  the  bear  by  kind, 

And  harder  hearted  than  the  aged  oak  ; 

More  glib  than  oil,  more  fickle  than  the  wind, 

More  stiff  than  steel,  no  sooner  bent  than  broke. 
Lo  !  thus  my  service  is  a  lasting  sore, 
Yet  will  I  serve,  although  I  die  therefore. 

(Shepherd  Tony — Anthony  Munday.) 
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THE  NYMPHS,  MEETING  THEIR  MAY  QUEEN, 
ENTERTAIN  HER  WITH  THIS  DITTY 

With  fragrant  flowers  we  strew  the  way, 
And  make  this  our  chief  holiday  ; 
For  though  this  clime  were  blest  of  yore, 
Yet  was  it  never  proud  before  : 

0  beauteous  Queen  of  second  Troy, 

Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy. 

Now  th*  air  is  sweeter  than  sweet  balm. 
And  satyrs  dance  about  the  palm  ; 
Now  earth  with  verdure  newly  dight 
Gives  perfect  signs  of  her  delight. 

O  beauteous  Queen  of  second  Troy, 

Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy. 

Now  birds  record  new  harmony, 
And  trees  do  whistle  melody ; 
Now  everything  that  Nature  breeds 
Doth  clad  itself  in  pleasant  weeds. 

O  beauteous  Queen  of  second  Troy, 

Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy. 

(Thos.  Watson.) 

MENAPHON'S  ROUNDELAY 

When  tender  ewes  brought  home  with  evening  sun 
Wend  to  their  folds, 
And  to  their  holds 

The  shepherds  trudge  when  light  of  day  is  done  : 
Upon  a  tree, 

The  eagle,  Jove's  fair  bird,  did  perch, 
There  resteth  he. 

A  little  fly  his  harbour  then  did  search, 

And  did  presume  (though  others  laugh' d  thereat), 

To  perch  whereas  the  princely  eagle  sat. 
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The  eagle  frown'd  and  shook  his  royal  wings, 
And  charg'd  the  fly 
From  hence  to  hie. 

Afraid,  in  haste  the  little  creature  flings, 
Yet  seeks  again, 

Fearful,  to  perk  him  by  the  eagle's  side. 
With  moody  vein 

The  speedy  post  of  Ganemede  replied  : 

"  Vassal,  avaunt,  or  with  my  wings  you  die  ! 

Is't  fit  an  eagle  seat  him  with  a  fly  ?  " 

The  fly  crav'd  pity,  still  the  eagle  frown'd  : 
The  silly  fly, 
Ready  to  die, 

Disgrac'd,  displac'd,  fell  grovelling  to  the  ground. 
The  eagle  saw, 

And  with  a  royal  mind  said  to  the  fly  : 
"  Be  not  in  awe, 

I  scorn  by  me  the  meanest  creature  die  ; 
Then  seat  thee  here  "  :  the  joyful  fly  upflings, 
And  sat  safe  shadow'd  with  the  eagle's  wings. 

(Robert  Greene.) 

From  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices 

First  Edition  1576. 

AMANTIUM  IR.E 
In  going  to  my  naked  bed,  as  one  that  would  have  slept, 
I  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child  that  long  before  had  wept : 
She  sighed  sore,  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  bring  the  babe  to  rest, 
That  would  not  cease,  but  cried  still,  in  sucking  at  her  breast. 
She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with  her  child  ; 
She  rocked  it  and  rated  it,  until  on  her  it  smiled  : 
Then  did  she  say,  "  Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true  to  prove 
The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of  love." 

Then  took  I  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  this  proverb  for  to  write, 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy  wight ; 
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As  she  proceeded  thus  in  song,  unto  her  little  brat 

Much  matter  utter' d  she  of  weight,  in  place  whereas  she  sat ; 

And  proved  plain  there  was  no  beast  nor  creature  bearing  life, 

Could  well  be  known  to  live  in  love  without  discord  and  strife  : 

Then  kissed  she  her  little  babe,  and  swore  by  God  above 

"  The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of  love." 

"  I  marvel  much,  pardie,"  quoth  she,  "  for  to  behold  the  rout 
To  see  man,  woman,  boy,  and  beast,  to  toss  the  world  about ; 
Some  kneel,  some  crouch,  some  beck,  some  check,  and  some  can 
smoothly  smile, 

And  some  embrace  others  in  arms,  and  there  think  many  a  wile  ; 
Some  stand  aloof  at  cap  and  knee,  some  humble  and  some  stout, 
Yet  are  they  never  friends  indeed  until  they  once  fall  out." 
Thus  ended  she  her  song,  and  said,  before  she  did  remove, 
"  The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of  love." 

(R.  Edwards.) 

William  Shakspere 

1564-1616. 

THE  SEARCH  OF  VENUS  FOR  ADONIS 

Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 

From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 

And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 

The  sun  arise th  in  his  majesty ; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow  : 
1  O  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light, 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright, 

There  lives  a  son  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother, 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other/ 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove, 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'erworn, 
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And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love  : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds  and  for  his  horn  : 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily, 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay  : 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace, 

Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this,  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay  ; 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreathed  up  in  fatal  folds  just  in  his  way, 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder  ; 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses  and  her  spirit  confounds. 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 

But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud, 

Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place, 

Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud  : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst, 
They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  first. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart ; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear, 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part  : 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield, 
They  basely  fly  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy ; 

Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  all  dismay'd, 

She  tells  them  His  a  causeless  fantasy, 

And  childish  error,  that  they  are  afraid  ; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no  more  : — 
And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar, 
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Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread, 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither  : 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further, 
But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways  ; 
She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again  ; 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays, 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain, 

Full  of  respects,  yet  nought  at  all  respecting  ; 

In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effecting 

Here  kennell'd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master, 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venom'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster ; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling, 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with  howling, 
•  •  •  •  • 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  hollo ; 
A  nurse's  sons:  ne'er  pleased  her  babe  so  well : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice, 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide, 
Being  prison' d  in  her  eye  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside, 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass, 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground, 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemeth  drown'd. 

O  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 

Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous  ! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes  ; 
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Despair  and  hope  makes  thee  ridiculous  : 

The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely, 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought ; 

Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame  ; 

It  was  not  she  that  calTd  him  all-to  naught : 

Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 

She  clepes  him  king  of  graves  and  grave  for  kings, 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

'  No,  no/  quoth  she,  '  sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest ; 
Yet  pardon  me  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear 
When  as  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast, 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe  ; 

Then,  gentle  shadow, — truth  I  must  confess, — 
I  raiTd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

'  'Tis  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provoked  my  tongue  ; 

Be  wreak' d  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 

'Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong ; 

I  did  but  act,  he's  author  of  thy  slander  : 

Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both  without  ten  women's  wit.' 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive, 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate  ; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive, 

With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate  ; 

Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories 
His  victories,  his  triumphs  and  his  glories. 

1  O  Jove,'  quoth  she,  '  how  much  a  fool  was  I 

To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind 

To  wail  his  death  who  lives  and  must  not  die 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind  ! 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain, 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 
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'  Fie,  fie,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  full  of  fear 
As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves ; 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear, 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves/ 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn, 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcon  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies  ; 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight ; 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murder'd  with  the  view, 
Like  stars  ashamed  of  day,  themselves  withdrew  ; 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain, 
And  there,  all  smother' d  up,  in  shade  doth  sit, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again  ; 

So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head  : 

Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 

To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain  ; 

Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night, 

And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again  ; 
WTho,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne, 
By  their  suggestion  gives  deadly  groan, 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes ; 
As  when  the  wind,  imprison' d  in  the  ground, 
Struggling  for  passage,  earth's  foundation  shakes, 
Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound. 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eyes  ; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench' d 
In  his  soft  flank  ;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
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With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drench'd  : 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed, 
But  stole  his  blood  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth  ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head  ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth  ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead  : 

Her  voice  is  stopt,  her  joints  forget  to  bow  ; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly, 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three  ; 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be  : 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled  ; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

'  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one, 
And  yet/  quoth  she,  '  behold  two  Adons  dead  ! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead  : 

Heavy  heart's  lead,  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  fire  ! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

6  Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 
What  face  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing  ? 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing  ? 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim  ; 

But  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 

1  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear  ! 

Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you  : 

Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you  : 
But  when  Adonis  lived,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  fair  : 
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'  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on, 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep  ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off  and,  being  gone, 
Play  with  his  locks  :  then  would  Adonis  weep  ; 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tears. 

'  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walk'd  along 

Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear  him ; 

To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung, 

The  tiger  would  be  tame  and  gently  hear  him  ; 

If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

'  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook, 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills ; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries  and  ripe-red  cherries ; 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

1  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar, 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave, 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore  ; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave  : 

If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know 

He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  killed  him  so. 

'  Tis  true,  'tis  true  ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain  : 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there  ; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheathed  unaware  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

'Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  must  confess, 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first ; 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
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My  youth  with  his ;  the  more  am  I  accurst.' 

With  this,  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood, 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold ; 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale, 

As  if  they  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told ; 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes, 
Where,  lo,  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies ; 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 

Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excell'd, 

And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  effect : 

'  Wonder  of  time/  quoth  she,  '  this  is  my  spite, 
That  thou  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light. 

'  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo,  here  I  prophesy  : 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend  : 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end, 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low, 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe, 

1  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud, 

Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while  ; 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd 

With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile  : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  wise  dumb  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

'  It  shall  be  sparing  and  too  full  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures ; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures  ; 
It  shall  be  raging-mad  and  silly-mild, 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 
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'  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear  ; 

It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful  and  too  severe, 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just ; 

Perverse  it  shall  be  where  it  shows  most  toward, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

*  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events, 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire  ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustious  matter  is  to  fire  : 

Sith  in  his  prime  Death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy/ 

(From  Venus  and  Adonis,) 
SONGS  FROM  THE  PLAYS 

ORPHEUS  WITH  HIS  LUTE 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing  : 
To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung ;  as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Everything  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by, 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing,  die. 

FANCY 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ? 
Reply,  reply. 
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It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 

With  gazing  fed  ;  and  fancy  dies 

In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell : 
I'll  begin  it, — Ding,  dong,  bell. 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE 

Under  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  : 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun 

And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun, 

Seeking  the  food  he  eats 

And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  : 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

BLOW,  BLOW,  THOU  WINTER  WIND 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh-ho  !  sing,  heigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  holly  : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  : 
Then  heigh-ho,  the  holly 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 
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Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot. 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh-ho  !  sing,  heigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  : 
Then,  heigh-ho,  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 


ARIEL'S  SONG 
(i) 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands 

And  there  take  hands  : 
Courtsied  when  you  have  and  kissed 

The  wild  waves  whist, 
Foot  it  featly  here*  and  there ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  bear. 

Hark,  hark 

Bow,  wow, 
The  watch-dogs  bark  : 

Bow-wow. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell ; 

Ding-dong. 

Hark  !  now  I  hear  them, — Ding-dong,  bell. 
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(2) 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I  : 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  ; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry, 

On  a  bat's  back  I  do  fly 

After  summer  merrily. 
Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 


O  MISTRESS  MINE 

O  Mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
O  stay  and  hear  ;  your  true  love's  coming, 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low ; 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting  ; 
Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting, 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

What  is  love  ?    'tis  not  hereafter  ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

What's  to  come  is  still  unsure  : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty, 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 


TAKE,  O  TAKE 

Take,  O  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 
And  those  eyes  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn  : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again,  bring  again  : 
Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  vain. 
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COME  AWAY,  DEATH. 

Come  away,  come  away,  Death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath ; 

I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  struck  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ! 
My  part  of  death,  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown  ; 
Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 

My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown  : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave, 
To  weep  there. 

HARK,  HARK!   THE  LARK 

Hark,  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sing  ;, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies ; 
And  winking  mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes  : 
With  everything  that  pretty  is, 

My  lady  sweet,  arise  : 
Arise,  arise. 

FIDELE'S  BURIAL  SONG 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages ; 
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Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 
As  chimney  sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  great ; 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke  ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 
Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  : 

All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exorciser  harm  thee  ! 

Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 

Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  J 
Quiet  consummation  have  ; 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave  ! 


SONNETS 
I 

When,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries 
And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd, 
Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope, 
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With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state, 
Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember*  d  such  wealth  brings 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

II 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste  ; 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  cancelTd  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish' d  sight  : 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restored  and  sorrows  end. 

Ill 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
When  as  thy  love  has  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects ; 
Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye, 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity, — 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert, 
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And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws, 
Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

IV 

0  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses  : 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade, 
Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

V 

Being  your  slave  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 

1  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 

Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu  ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose, 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought 
Save  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those. 
So  true  a  fool  is  love  that  in  your  will, 
Though  you  do  anything,  he  thinks  no  ill. 
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VI 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 
With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworn  ; 
When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood  and  fill'd  his  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles  ;  when  his  youthful  morn 
Hath  travelTd  on  to  age's  steepy  night, 
And  all  those  beauties  whereof  now  he's  king 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish' d  out  of  sight, 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life  : 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

VII 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich  proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age  ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-razed 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage  ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store  ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate, 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

VIII 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power, 
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How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea, 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 
O  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack, 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

IX 

Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born, 
And  needy  nothing  trimmed  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplaced, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly  doctor-like  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscall' d  simplicity, 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 
Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone, 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

X 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  lived  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
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To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  shamed  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

XI 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate  : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing  ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving, 
Thyself  thou  gavest,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gavest  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgement  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter. 

XII 

When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight 
And  prove  thee  virtuous^  though  thou  art  forsworn. 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted, 
That  thou  in  losing  me  shalt  win  much  glory  : 
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And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too  ; 

For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 

The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

XIII 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  ; 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt, 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace  :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle  and  look  strange, 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks,  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell, 
Lest  I,  too  much  profane,  should  do  it  wrong 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee  against  myself  I'll  vow  debate, 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

XIV 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt  ;  if  ever,  now  ; 

Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 

And  do  not  drop  in  lor  an  after-loss  : 

Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  'scaped  this  sorrow, 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer' d  woe  ; 

Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 

To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last, 

When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 
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But  in  the  onset  come  ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might, 

And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so. 

XV 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill, 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  bodies'  force, 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill, 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse  ; 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest : 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure  ; 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be  ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast : 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

XVI 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year  ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere  ! 
And  yet  this  time  removed  was  summer's  time, 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime, 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease  ; 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee, 
And  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute  ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near 
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XVII 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 

For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 

Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Three  winters  cold 

Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride, 

Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd 

In  process  of  the  seasons  I  have  seen, 

Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  burn'd, 

Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 

Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand, 

Steal  from  his  figure  and  no  pace  perceived  ; 

So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 

Hath  motion  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived  : 

For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred  ; 

Ere  you  were  born  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 


XVIII 

O,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie  ; 
That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  ranged, 
Like  him  that  travels  I  return  again, 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged, 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood, 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd, 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 
Save  thou,  my  rose  ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 
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THE  POET  INVOKES  THE  GENIUS  OF  ENGLAND 

Of  Albion's  glorious  isle  the  wonders  whilst  I  write, 
The  sundry  varying  soils,  the  pleasures  infinite, 
(Where  heat  kills  not  the  cold,  nor  cold  expels  the  heat, 
The  calms  too  mildly  small,  nor  winds  too  roughly  great, 
Nor  night  doth  hinder  day,  nor  day  the  night  doth  wrong, 
The  summer  not  too  short,  the  winter  not  too  long ;) 
What  help  shall  I  invoke  to  aid  my  Muse  the  while  ? 
Thou  genius  of  the  place  (this  most  renowned  isle), 
Which  lived'st  long  before  the  all-earth-drowning  flood, 
Whilst  yet  the  world  did  swarm  with  her  gigantic  brood, 
Go  thou  before  me  still  thy  circling  shores  about, 
And  in  this  wand'ring  maze  help  to  conduct  me  out  : 
Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to  show 
Which  way  thy  forests  range,  which  way  thy  rivers  flow  ; 
Wise  genius,  by  thy  help  that  so  I  may  descry 
How  thy  fair  mountains  stand,  and  how  thy  valleys  lie. 


When  Thames  his  either  banks  adorn'd  with  buildings  fair, 

The  city  to  salute  doth  bid  the  Muse  prepare  ; 

Whose  turrets,  fanes,  and  spires  when  wistly  she  beholds, 

Her  wonder  at  the  site  thus  strangely  she  unfolds  : 

"  At  thy  great  builder's  wit,  who's  he  but  wonder  may  ? 

Nay,  of  his  wisdom,  thus,  ensuing  times  shall  say  : 

1  O  more  than  mortal  man,  that  did  this  town  begin  ! 

Whose  knowledge  found  the  plot,  so  fit  to  set  it  in. 

What  god,  or  heavenly  power,  was  harbour' d  in  thy  breast 

From  whom  with  such  success  thy  labours  should  be  blest  ? 

Built  on  a  rising  bank,  within  a  vale  to  stand, 

And  for  thy  healthful  soil,  chose  gravel  mix'd  with  sand. 

And  where  fair  Thames  his  course  into  a  crescent  casts 
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(That,  forced  by  his  tides,  as  still  by  her  he  hastes, 
He  might  his  surging  waves  into  hqr  bosom  send), 
Because  too  far  in  length  his  town  should  not  extend/ 
And  to  the  north  and  south,  upon  an  equal  reach, 
Two  hills  their  even  banks  do  somewhat  seem  to  stretch, 
Those  two  extremer  winds  from  hurting  it  to  let ; 
And  only  level  lies  upon  the  rise  and  set. 
Of  all  this  goodly  isle,  where  breathes  most  cheerful  air, 
And  every  way  thereto  the  ways  most  smooth  and  fair  ; 
As  in  the  fittest  place  by  man  that  could  be  thought, 
To  which,  by  land  or  sea,  provision  might  be  brought. 
And  such  a  road  for  ships  scarce  all  the  world  commands, 
As  is  the  goodly  Thames,  near  where  Brute's  city  stands ; 
Nor  any  haven  lies  to  which  is  more  resort, 
Commodities  to  bring,  as  also  to  transport." 

(From  The  Same.) 

TO  THE  CAMBRO-BRITONS  AND  THEIR  HARP,  HIS 
BALLAD  OF  AGINCOURT 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France, 
When  we  our  sails  advance, 
Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 

Longer  will  tarry  ; 
But  putting  to  the  main, 
At  Caux,  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  all  his  martial  train, 

Landed  King  Harry. 

And  taking  many  a  fort, 
Furnished  in  warlike  sort, 
Marcheth  tow'rds  Agincourt 

In  happy  hour  ; 
Skirmishing  day  by  day, 
With  those  that  stopped  his  way, 
Where  the  French  general  lay 

With  all  his  power. 
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Which  in  his  height  of  pride, 
King  Henry  to  deride, 
His  ransom  to  provide 

To  the  King  sending. 
Which  he  neglects  the  while, 
As  from  a  nation  vile, 
Yet  with  an  angry  smile 

Their  fall  portending. 

And  turning  to  his  men 
Quoth  our  brave  Henry  then. 
Though  they  to  one  be  ten, 

Be  not  amazed. 
Yet  have  we  well  begun, 
Battles  so  bravely  won, 
Have  ever  to  the  sun 

By  fame  been  raised. 

And  for  myself  (quoth  he), 
This  my  full  rest  shall  be, 
England  ne'er  mourn  for  me 

Nor  more  esteem  me. 
Victor  I  will  remain, 
Or  on  this  earth  be  slain, 
Never  shall  she  sustain 

Loss  to  redeem  me. 

Poitiers  and  Cressy  tell, 

When  most  their  pride  did  swell, 

Under  our  swords  they  fella 

No  less  our  skill  is, 
Than  when  our  grandsire-great, 
Claiming  the  regal  seat, 
By  many  a  warlike  feat 

Lopped  the  French  lilies. 
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The  Duke  of  York  so  dread 
The  eager  vaward  led. 
With  the  main,  Henry  sped, 

Amongst  his  henchmen. 
Exeter  had  the  rear, 
A  braver  man  not  there, 
O  Lord,  how  hot  they  were, 

On  the  false  Frenchmen  ! 

They  now  to  fight  are  gone, 
Armour  on  armour  shone, 
Drum  now  to  drum  did  groan, 

To  hear,  was  wonder  ; 
That  with  the  cries  they  make, 
The  very  earth  did  shake, 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 

Thunder  to  thunder. 

Well  it  thine  age  became, 
O  noble  Erpingham, 
Which  didst  the  signal  aim 

To  our  hid  forces  ; 
When  from  a  meadow  by, 
Like  a  storm  suddenly, 
The  English  archery 

Struck  the  French  horses. 

With  Spanish  yew  so  strong, 
Arrows  a  cloth-yard  long, 
That  like  to  serpents  stung, 

Piercing  the  weather ; 
None  from  his  fellow  starts, 
But  playing  manly  parts, 
And  like  true  English  hearts, 

Stuck  close  together. 
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When  down  their  bows  they  threw, 
And  forth  their  bilbos  drew, 
And  on  the  French  they  flew, 

Not  one  was  tardy  ; 
Arms  were  from  shoulders  sent, 
Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent, 
Down  the  French  peasants  went, 

Our  men  were  hardy. 

This  while  our  noble  King, 
His  broad  sword  brandishing, 
Down  the  French  host  did  ding, 

As  to  o'erwhelm  it. 
And  many  a  deep  wound  lent 
His  arms  with  blood  besprent, 
And  many  a  cruel  dent 

Bruised  his  helmet. 

Gloucester,  that  duke  so  good, 
Next  of  the  royal  blood, 
For  famous  England  stood, 

With  his  brave  brother ; 
Clarence,  in  steel  so  bright, 
Though  but  a  maiden  knight. 
Yet  in  that  furious  fight, 

Scarce  such  another. 

Warwick  in  blood  did  wade, 
Oxford  the  foe  invade, 
And  cruel  slaughter  made, 

Still  as  they  ran  up ; 
Suffolk  his  axe  did  ply, 
Beaumont  and  Willoughby, 
Bare  them  right  doughtily 

Ferrers  and  Fanhope. 
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Upon  Saint  Crispin's  day 
Fought  was  this  noble  fray, 
Which  fame  did  not  delay 
To  England  to  carry ; 

0  when  shall  English  men, 
With  such  acts  fill  a  pen, 
Or  England  breed  again 

Such  a  King  Harry  ? 

QUEEN  MAB  SETTING  FORTH  ON  A  JOURNEY 

Her  chariot  ready  straight  is  made, 
Each  thing  therein  is  fitting  laid, 
That  she  by  nothing  might  be  stay'd, 

For  nought  must  be  her  letting ; 
Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harnesses  of  gossamere, 
Fly  Cranion  the  charioteer 

Upon  the  coach-box  getting. 

Her  chariot  of  a  snail's  fine  shell, 
Which  for  the  colours  did  excel, 
The  fair  Queen  Mab  becoming  well, 

So  lively  was  the  limning  ; 
The  seat  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover,  gallantly  to  see, 
The  wing  of  a  pied  butterfly  ; 

1  trow  'twas  simple  trimming. 

The  wheels  composed  of  cricket's  bones, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce, 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones 

With  thistle-down  they  shod  it ; 
For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear 
If  Oberon  had  chance  to  hear 
That  Mab  his  Queen  should  have  been  there, 

He  would  not  have  abode  it. 
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She  mounts  her  chariot  with  a  trice, 
Nor  would  she  stay,  for  no  advice, 
Until  her  maids  that  were  so  nice 

To  wait  on  her  were  fitted  ; 
But  ran  herself  away  alone, 
Which  when  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
But  hasted  after  to  be  gone, 

As  he  had  been  diswitted. 

Hop  and  Mop  and  Drop  so  clear, 
Pip  and  Trip  and  Skip  that  were 
To  Mab,  their  sovereign,  ever  dear, 

Her  special  maids  of  honour ; 
Fib  and  Tib  and  Pink  and  Pin, 
Tick  and  Quick  and  Jill  and  Jin, 
Tit  and  Nit  and  Wap  and  Win, 

The  train  that  wait  upon  her. 

Upon  a  grasshopper  they  got 

And,  what  with  amble  what  with  trot, 

For  hedge  and  ditch  they  spared  not, 

But  after  her  they  hie  them ; 
A  cobweb  over  them  they  throw, 
To  shield  the  wind  if  it  should  blow, 
Themselves  they  wisely  could  bestow 

Lest  any  should  espy  them. 

(From  Nymphidia.) 

PIGWINNIN  ARMS  HIMSELF 

And  quickly  arms  him  for  the  field, 
A  little  cockle  shell  his  shield, 
Which  he  could  very  bravely  wield ; 

Yet  could  it  not  be  pierced. 
His  spear  a  bent  both  stiff  and  strong, 
And  well  near  of  two  inches  long 
The  pile  was  of  a  horse-fly's  tongue, 

Whose  sharpness  nought  reversed. 
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And  puts  him  on  a  coat  of  mail 

Which  was  of  a  fish's  scale, 

That  when  his  foe  should  him  assail, 

No  point  should  be  prevailing  : 
His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting ; 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  thing, 
For  if  he  chanc'd  to  hurt  the  King, 

It  would  be  long  in  healing. 

His  helmet  was  a  beetle's  head, 
Most  horrible  and  full  of  dread, 
That  able  was  to  strike  one  dead, 

Yet  did  rt  well  become  him. 
And  for  a  plume  a  horse's  hair 
Which,  being  tossed  with  the  air, 
Had  force  to  strike  his  foe  with  fear, 

And  turn  his  weapon  from  him. 

Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 

Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get, 

So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet, 

Ere  he  himself  could  settle  : 
He  made  him  turn,  and  stop,  and  bound, 
To  gallop  and  to  trot  the  round, 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground, 

He  was  so  full  of  mettle. 

(From  The  Same.) 

SIRENA 

Near  to  the  silver  Trent 

Sirena  dwelleth  : 
She  to  whom  Nature  lent 

All  that  excelleth  : 
By  which  the  Muses  late, 

And  the  neat  Graces, 
Have  for  their  greater  state 
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Taken  their  places  : 
Twisting  an  anadem, 

Wherewith  to  crown  her, 
As  it  belonged  to  them 
Most  to  renown  her. 
On  thy  bank, 
In  a  rank, 

Let  thy  swans  sing  her, 
And  with  their  music 

Along  let  them  bring  her. 

Tagus  and  Pactolus 

Are  to  thee  debtor, 
Not  for  their  gold  to  us 

Are  they  the  better ; 
Henceforth  of  all  the  rest 

Be  thou  the  river, 
Which  as  the  daintiest, 

Puts  them  down  ever. 
For  as  my  precious  one 

O'er  thee  doth  travel, 
She  to  pearl  paragon 

Turneth  the  gravel. 
On  thy  bank, 
In  a  rank,  etc. 

The  verdant  meads  are  seen, 

When  she  doth  view  them, 
In  fresh  and  gallant  green 

Straight  to  renew  them, 
And  every  little  grass 

Broad  itself  spreadeth, 
Proud  that  this  bonny  lass 

Upon  it  treadeth  : 
Not  flower  is  so  sweet 

In  this  large  cincture 
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But  it  upon  her  feet 
Leaveth  some  tincture. 
On  thy  bank, 
In  a  rank,  etc. 

The  fishes  in  the  flood, 

When  she  doth  angle, 
For  the  hook  strive  a  good 

Them  to  entangle  ; 
And  leaping  on  the  land 
From  the  clear  water, 
Their  scales  upon  the  sand 

Lavishly  scatter, 
Therewith  to  pave  the  mould 

Whereon  she  passes, 
So  herself  to  behold, 
As  in  her  glasses. 

On  thy  bank, 
In  a  rank,  etc. 
•  •  •  • 

In  all  our  Brittany 

There's  not  a  fairer, 
Nor  can  you  fit  any, 

Should  you  compare  her. 
Angels  her  eyelids  keep, 
All  hearts  surprising, 
Which  look  whilst  she  doth  sleep 

Like  the  sun's  rising  : 
She  alone  of  her  kind 

Knoweth  true  measure, 
And  her  unmatched  mind 
Is  Heaven's  treasure. 
On  thy  bank, 
In  a  rank, 

Let  thy  swans  sing  her. 
And  with  their  music 

Along  let  them  bring  her. 

(From  the  Shepherd's  Sirena.) 
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Love,  banish' d  Heaven,  in  Earth  was  held  in  scorn, 

Wand'ring  abroad  in  need  and  beggary  ; 
And  wanting  friends,  though  of  a  goddess  born, 

Yet  crav'd  the  alms  of  such  as  passed  by  : 
I,  like  a  man  devout  and  charitable, 

Clothed  the  naked,  lodg'd  this  wand'ring  guest, 
With  sighs  and  tears  still  furnishing  his  table, 

With  what  might  make  the  miserable  blest ; 
But  this  ungrateful,  for  my  good  desert, 

Entic'd  my  thoughts  against  me  to  conspire, 
Who  gave  consent  to  steal  away  my  heart 

And  set  my  breast,  his  lodging,  on  a  fire. 

Well,  well,  my  friends,  when  beggars  grow  thus  bold, 
No  marvel  then  tho'  charity  grow  cold. 


Calling  to  mind  since  first  my  love  begun, 

Th'  uncertain  times  oft  varying  in  their  course, 
How  things  still  unexpectedly  have  run, 

As't  please  the  fates  by  their  resistless  force  : 
Lastly,  mine  eyes  amazedly  have  seen 

Essex'  great  fall,  Tyrone  his  peace  to  gain, 
The  quiet  end  of  that  long-living  Queen, 

This  King's  fair  entrance,  and  our  peace  with  Spain, 
We  and  the  Dutch  at  length  ourselves  to  sever ; 

Thus  the  world  doth,  and  ever  more  shall  reel  : 
Yet  to  my  goddess  am  I  constant  ever, 

Howe'er  blind  Fortune  turn  her  giddy  wheel  : 
Though  Heaven  and  Earth  prove  both  to  me  untrue, 
Yet  am  I  still  inviolate  to  you. 


Since  there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part, 
Nay,  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me  ; 
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And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart, 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free  ; 
Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 
Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 
Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath, 

When,  his  pulse  failing,  Passion  speechless  lies, 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes  : 
Now,  if  thou  wouldst,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover. 

(From  Idea.) 

Samuel  Daniel 

/ 

1562-1619. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CIVIL  WARS 

I  sing  the  civil  wars,  tumultuous  broils, 
And  bloody  factions  of  a  mighty  land  ; 
Whose  people  haughty,  proud  with  foreign  spoils, 

Upon  themselves  turn  back  their  conqu'ring  hand  : 
Whilst  kin  their  kin,  brother  the  brother  foils ; 
Like  ensigns  all,  against  like  ensigns  band  : 

Bows  against  bows,  the  crown  against  the  crown  ; 
Whilst  all  pretending  right,  all  right's  thrown  down. 

What  fury,  O  what  madness  held  thee  so, 

Dear  England  (too,  too  prodigal  of  blood) 
To  waste  so  much,  and  war  without  a  foe  ; 

Whilst  France,  to  see  thy  spoils,  at  pleasure  stood  ! 
How  much  might'st  thou  have  purchas'd  with  less  woe, 
T'  have  done  thee  honour,  and  thy  people  good  ? 
Thine  might  have  been  whatever  lies  between 
The  Alps  and  us,  the  Pyrenees  and  Rhene. 
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Yet  now  what  reason  have  we  to  complain, 
Since  hereby  came  the  calm  we  did  enjoy. 
The  bliss  of  thee,  Eliza  ?    Happy  gain 

For  all  our  losses  ;  when  as  no  other  way 
The  Heav'ns  could  find,  but  to  unite  again 
The  fatal  sever'd  families,  that  they 

Might  bring  forth  thee  :  that  in  thy  peace  might  grow 
That  glory,  which  few  times  could  ever  show. 

Come,  sacred  Virtue  ;  I  no  Muse,  but  thee, 

Invoke,  in  this  great  labour  I  intend. 
Do  thou  inspire  my  thoughts  :  infuse  in  me 
A  power  to  bring  the  same  to  happy  end. 
Raise  up  a  work  for  later  times  to  see, 
That  may  thy  glory  and  my  pains  commend  : 
Make  me  these  tumults  rightly  to  rehearse ; 
And  give  peace  to  my  life,  life  to  my  verse. 

And  thou,  Charles  Montjoy,  who  did'st  once  afford 

Rest  for  my  fortunes  on  thy  quiet  shore, 
And  cheered'st  me  on  these  measures  to  record 

In  graver  tones  than  I  had  us'd  before ; 
Behold,  my  gratitude  makes  good  my  word 
Engag'd  to  thee,  although  thou  be  no  more  ; 
That  I,  who  heretofore  have  liv'd  by  thee, 
Do  give  thee  now  a  room  to  live  with  me. 

And  Memory,  preserves  of  things  done, 

Come  thou,  unfold  the  wounds,  the  wrack,  the  waste  ; 
Reveal  to  me  how  all  the  strife  begun 

Twixt  Lancaster  and  York,  in  ages  past  ? 
How  causes,  counsels,  and  events  did  run, 
So  long  as  these  unhappy  times  did  last ; 
Unintermix'd  with  fictions,  fantasies  : 
I  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize. 
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And  to  the  end  we  may  with  better  ease 

Discern  the  true  discourse,  vouchsafe  to  show 
What  were  the  times  foregoing,  near  to  these, 
That  these  we  may  with  better  profit  know. 
Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease  ; 
And  how  so  great  distemperature  did  grow  : 
So  shall  we  see  by  what  degrees  it  came  ; 
How  things  at  full  do  soon  wax  out  of  frame. 

(From  The  Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster.) 

SONNET  TO  DELIA 

Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  Night ; 
Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born  : 
Relieve  my  languish,  and  restore  the  light ; 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  return. 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-adventur'd  youth  : 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn, 
Without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  dreams,  the  images  of  day-desires, 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  the  morrow  ; 
Never  let  rising  Sun  approve  you  liars, 
To  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  vain  ; 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdain. 

THE  POWER  OF  WOMAN'S  BEAUTY 
{Rosamund  speaks.) 

Look  how  a  comet,  at  the  first  appearing, 

Draws  all  men's  eyes  with  wonder  to  behold  it ; 
Or  as  the  saddest  tale,  at  sudden  hearing, 
Takes  silent,  listening  unto  him  that  told  it ; 
So  did  my  speech,  when  rubies  did  unfold  it ; 
So  did  the  blazing  of  my  blush  appear, 
To  amaze  the  world  that  holds  such  sights  so  dear. 
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Ah,  Beauty  !  syren,  fair  enchanting  good, 

Sweet  silent  rhetoric  of  persuading  eyes ; 
Dumb  eloquence,  whose  power  doth  move  the  blood, 
More  than  the  words  or  wisdom  of  the  wise  ; 
Still  harmony,  whose  diapason  lies 

Within  a  brow ;  the  key  which  passions  move 
To  ravish  sense,  and  play  a  world  in  love. 

What  might  I  then  not  do,  whose  power  is  such  ? 

What  cannot  women  do  that  know  their  power  ? 
What  women  know  it  not  (I  fear  too  much) 
How  bliss  or  bale  lies  in  their  laugh  or  lour  ? 
Whilst  they  enjoy  their  happy  blooming  flower, 
Whilst  Nature  decks  them  in  their  best  attires 
Of  youth  and  beauty  which  the  world  admires. 

(From  The  Complaint  of  Rosamund.) 


SONG 

Whoever  saw  so  fair  a  sight, 
Love  and  Virtue  met  aright : 

And  that  wonder  Constancy, 

Like  a  comet  to  the  eye 
Seldom  ever  seen  so  bright  ? 

Sound  out  aloud  so  rare  a  thing, 

That  all  the  hills  and  vales  may  ring. 

Look,  lovers,  look,  with  passion  see, 
If  that  any  such  there  be  : 

As  there  cannot  but  be  such 

Who  do  feel  that  noble  touch 
In  this  glorious  company, 

Sound  out  aloud  so  rare  a  thing, 

That  all  the  hills  and  vales  may  ring. 

(From  Hymen's  Triumph.) 
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William  Warner 

?  155 1-?  1609. 

CAESAR'S  INVASION  OF  BRITAIN 

This  conqueror  of  Gallia  found  his  victory  prolonged 
By  British  succours,  and  for  it,  pretending  to  be  wrong'd, 
Did  send  for  tribute  ;  threatening  else  to  bring  the  Britons  war. 
The  latter  going  forward  first  the  Albinests  to  bar, 
A  common  foe  concur  as  friends  ;  and  now  was  come  the  spring 
When  Caesar  out  of  war-won  France  victorious  troops  did  bring. 
But  easier  won  the  Grecians  land  at  Pergama  by  much, 
Than  got  the  Latins  footing  here,  their  contraries  were  such. 
Ye  might  have  seen  of  Hector's  race  ten  thousand  Hectors  here 
With  policy  on  either  part,  the  Romans  buying  dear 
The  bloody  shore  ;  the  water  yet  less  dearer  than  the  land 
To  them,  whom  valiantly  to  proof  the  islanders  withstand. 
Oft  battle  they,  the  Britons  still  victorious,  and  in  vain. 
Their  foes  were  valiant :  only  here  was  Caesar's  force  in  vain. 
And  as  our  men  unto  his  men  were  as  tempestuous  thunder, 
So  did  his  anchor'd  ships  in  seas  by  tempest  dash  in  sunder. 
94  But  twice,"  quoth  Caesar,  "  Fortune,  thou  wert  opposite  to 
mine, 

But  thirdly  here  to  Caesar's  self  thou  (wontless)  dost  decline." 
Conveying  then  his  weary  men  into  his  wasted  ships, 
To  Gallia,  there  to  winter  them,  he  miscontented  slips. 
Of  this  same  victory  did  spring  security  and  strife, 
The  Scots  and  Picts  did  sunder  hence,  the  Britons,  over-rife 
In  largesse,  making  frolic  cheer,  a  quarrel  then  arose 
Betwixt  the  King  and  Lud's  false  son,  and  they  disjoin  as  foes ; 
That  Caesar  slips  advantage  such  were  error  to  suppose. 
Even  of  the  Britons  some  there  were  recalling  back  the  foe, 
And  winter  past,  with  doubled  power  he  back  again  did  row. 
The  Romans  more,  the  Britons  they  far  fewer  than  before, 
Offend,  defend,  fight  for,  fence  from,  to  win,  and  ward  the  shore. 
But  Caesar  landed,  and  ensued  continual  cruel  fight : 
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Thrice  put  the  fierce  Cassivelanes  the  Caesarines  to  flight, 
And  still  the  King  encouraging  in  every  wing  appears  ; 
So  giving  needless  spurs  to  fight,  his  soldiers  brook  not  fears, 
Nor  little  did  the  Cornish  bells  offend  the  Roman  ears. 
When  Caesar's  oft-successless  fight  had  tired  him  and  his, 
Inringed  with  his  maimed  camp,  the  Roman  speaketh  this  : 
"  Are  these  same  bands,  those  self-same  bands  that  never  fought 
in  vain  ? 

And  ye  the  men,  that  following  still,  my  standard  still  did  gain  ? 
Even  these,  and  ye,  are  very  those  ;  nor  can  I  discommend 
Your  manhoods,  that  with  lesser  work  brought  greater  wars  to 
end. 

But  not,  as  was  my  wont  to  write,  the  senate  now  shall  read, 
I  came  :  I  saw :  I  overcame  :  such  foes  forbid  such  speed. 
Nor  let  the  senate  muse,  for  Troy  with  Troy  doth  here  contend  : 
This  warlike  people  (fame  is  so)  from  whence  sprung  we  descend. 
Yea,  if  Aeneas  had  not  left  the  Phrygian  gods  to  us, 
And  Greeks'  Palladium  shipt  to  Greece,  this  fortune  foiling  thus, 
I  would  have  thought  those  very  gods  had  followed  our  annoy ; 
But  them  have  we,  these  only  have  undaunted  hearts  from  Troy. 
But  what !  shall  Caesar  doubt  to  fight  against  so  brave  a  foe  ? 
No,  Caesar's  triumphs,  with  their  spoils,  shall  give  the  brave 
show. 

Ye  gods  that  guide  our  Capitol,  Mount  Palatine,  thou  throne 
Of  stately  Rome,  ye  followers  too  of  her  affairs  each  one, 
Delay  not,  but  deprive  me  quite  my  triumphs  now  in  hand, 
Nor  let  me  live,  if  so  I  leave  unconquered  this  land. 
This  land,  the  last  of  western  isles,  an  isle  unknown  ere  this, 
Which  famous  now  through  Caesar's  fight  and  our  misfortune  i^. 
Enough,  my  fellow-friends  in  arms,  enough  we  Romans  have 
To  seek  revenge  :  your  conquest,  lo,  a  country  rich  and  brave. 
And  (which  persuadeth  victory)  in  Troynovant  there  be 
That  hold  that  city  to  our  use  :  the  Britons  disagree, 
No  Scot  or  Pict  assisting  them  in  these  our  wars,  I  see. 
Their  civil  strife  will  prove  their  scourge  how  stout  so  e'er  they 
seem, 
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And  perpetuity  doth  fail  in  everything  extreme. 
Not  Fortune  still  is  good  or  bad,  and  now  let  be  our  day  : 
Too  long  we  live,  if  that  so  long  we  shall  on  trifles  stay." 
Said  Caesar,  and  with  such  his  words  did  so  inflame  his  men, 
That  with  less  patience  did  they  live,  than  linger  battle  then. 
The  Romans  bid  the  base,  and  then  did  cruel  war  begin 
And  little  wanted  that  the  Brutes  the  better  did  not  win. 
But  Caesar  so  foresaw  supplies  and  succours  here  and  there, 
Persuading  this,  dissuading  that,  controlling  flight  and  fear, 
That,  after  many  Romans  slain,  the  Britons  took  their  flight 
To  southern  shores  :  whereas  to  proof  Cassivelan  did  fight 
With  oft  eruptions  out  of  woods,  until  the  traitorous  knight, 
The  earl  of  London,  yields  his  charge  and  city  to  the  foe, 
Through  which  disloyal  precedent  did  other  cities  so  ; 
And  then  with  hard- won  tribute  hence  the  conqueror  did  go. 
But  he,  that  won  in  every  war,  at  Rome  in  civil  robe 
Was  stabb'd  to  death  :  no  certainty  is  underneath  the  globe. 
The  good  are  envied  of  the  bad,  and  glory  finds  disdain, 
And  people  are  in  constancy  as  April  is  in  rain  : 
Whereof,  amidst  our  serious  pen  this  fable  entertain. 
An  ass,  an  old  man,  and  a  boy,  did  through  a  city  pass, 
And  whiTst  the  wanton  boy  did  ride,  the  old  man  led  the  ass  : 
"  See  yonder  doting  fool,"  said  folk,  "  that  crawleth  scarce  for 
age, 

Doth  set  the  boy  upon  his  ass,  and  makes  himself  his  page." 
Anon  the  blamed  boy  alights,  and  lets  the  old  man  ride, 
And,  as  the  old  man  did  before,  the  boy  the  ass  did  guide : 
But,  passing  so,  the  people  then  did  much  the  old  man  blame, 
And  told  him,  "  Churl,  thy  limbs  be  tough,  the  boy  should  ride, 
for  shame  !  " 

The  fault  thus  found,  both  man  and  boy  did  back  the  ass  and 
ride, 

Then  that  the  ass  was  over-charg'd,  each  man  that  met  them 
cried. 

Now  both  alight,  and  go  on  foot,  and  lead  the  empty  beast, 
But  then  the  people  laugh,  and  say  that  one  might  ride  at  least. 
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With  it  they  both  did  undershore  the  ass  on  either  side, 
But  then  the  wond'ring  people  did  that  witless  prank  deride. 
The  old  man  seeing  by  no  ways  he  could  the  people  please, 
Not  blameless  then,  did  drive  the  ass  and  drown  him  in  the  seas. 
Thus  whil'st  we  be,  it  will  not  be  that  any  please th  all, 
Else  had  been  wanting,  worthily,  the  noble  Caesar's  fall. 


THE  UNREST  OF  THE  SOUL  ON  EARTH 

At  first  her  mother  earth  she  holdeth  dear, 

And  doth  embrace  the  world,  and  worldly  things  ; 

She  flies  close  by  the  ground,  and  hovers  here, 
And  mounts  not  up  with  her  celestial  wings  : 

Yet  under  heaven  she  cannot  light  on  aught 
That  with  her  heavenly  nature  doth  agree  ; 

She  cannot  rest,  she  cannot  fix  her  thought, 
She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 

For  who  did  ever  yet,  in  honour,  wealth, 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense,  contentment  find  ? 

Who  ever  ceas'd  to  wish,  when  he  had  health  ? 
Or,  having  wisdom,  was  not  vex'd  in  mind  ? 

Then,  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall, 

Which  seem  sweet  flowers,  with  lustre  fresh  and  gay ; 

She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all ; 

But  pleas'd  with  none,  doth  rise  and  soar  away  : 

So,  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  content, 
And,  like  Noah's  dove,  can  no  sure  footing  take. 

She  doth  return  from  whence  she  first  was  sent, 
And  flies  to  him  that  first  her  wings  did  make. 


(From  Albion's  England.) 


1 5  69- 1 626. 
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Since  then  her  heavenly  kind  she  doth  display, 
In  that  to  God  she  doth  directly  move  ; 

x\nd  on  no  mortal  thing  can  make  her  stay, 
She  cannot  be  from  hence,  but  from  above. 

And  yet  this  first  true  cause,  and  last  good  end, 

She  cannot  here  so  well  and  truly  see  ; 
For  this  perfection  she  must  yet  attend, 

Till  to  her  Maker  she  espoused  be. 

As  a  King's  daughter,  being  in  person  sought 
Of  divers  princes,  who  do  neighbour  near, 

On  none  of  them  can  fix  a  constant  thought, 
Though  she  to  all  do  lend  a  gentle  ear  : 

Yet  can  she  love  a  foreign  emperor, 

Whom  of  great  worth  and  pow'r  she  hears  to  be, 
If  she  be  woo'd  but  by  ambassador 

Or  but  his  letters,  or  his  pictures  see  : 

For  well  she  knows,  that  when  she  shall  be  brought 
Into  the  Kingdom  where  her  spouse  doth  reign  ; 

Her  eyes  shall  see  what  she  conceiv'd  in  thought, 
Himself,  his  state,  his  glory,  and  his  train. 

So  while  the  virgin  soul  on  earth  doth  stay, 
She  woo'd  and  tempted  is  ten  thousand  ways, 

By  these  great  pow'rs,  which  on  the  earth  bear  sway  ; 
The  wisdom  of  the  world,  wealth,  pleasure,  praise  : 

With  these  sometimes  she  doth  her  time  beguile, 

These  do  by  fits  her  fantasy  possess  ; 
But  she  distastes  them  all  within  a  while, 

And  in  the  sweetest  finds  a  tediousness  ; 

But  if  upon  the  world's  Almighty  King 

She  once  doth  fix  her  humble  loving  thought, 

Who  by  his  picture  drawn  in  everything, 
And  sacred  messages,  her  love  hath  sought ; 
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Of  him  she  thinks  she  cannot  think,  too  much  ; 

This  honey  tasted  still,  is  ever  sweet ; 
The  pleasure  of  her  ravish' d  thought  is  such, 

As  almost  here  she  with  her  bliss  doth  meet : 

But  when  in  heaven  she  shall  his  essence  see, 
This  is  her  sovereign  good,  and  perfect  bliss  ; 

Her  longings,  wishings,  hopes,  all  finish'd  be  ; 
Her  joys  are  full,  her  motions  rest  in  this. 

(From  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.) 

THE  DANCING  OF  NATURE 

For  lo  !  the  Sea  that  fleets  about  the  land, 
And  like  a  girdle  clips  her  solid  waist, 
Music  and  measure  both  doth  understand  ; 
For  his  great  crystal  eye  is  always  cast 
Up  to  the  moon,  and  on  her  fixed  fast  : 
And  as  she  danceth  in  her  pallid  sphere, 
So  danceth  he  about  the  centre  here. 

Only  the  Earth  doth  stand  for  ever  still, 

Her  rocks  remove  not,  nor  her  mountains  meet, 

(Although  some  wits,  enrich'd  with  learning's  skill 

Say  Heaven  stands  firm,  and  that  the  Earth  doth  fleet, 

And  swiftly  turneth  underneath  their  feet) 

Yet,  though  the  Earth  is  ever  steadfast  seen, 

On  her  broad  breast  hath  dancing  ever  been. 

•  •  • 

See  how  those  flowers  that  have  sweet  beauty  too, 
(The  only  jewels  that  the  earth  doth  wear, 
When  the  young  Sun  in  bravery  her  doth  woo) 
As  oft  as  they  the  whistling  wind  do  hear, 
Do  wave  their  tender  bodies  here  and  there  ; 
And  though  their  dance  no  perfect  measure  is, 
Yet  oftentimes  their  music  makes  them  kiss. 
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Hark  how  the  birds  do  sing,  and  mark  them  how 

Jump  with  the  modulation  of  their  lays, 

They  lightly  leap,  and  skip  from  bough  to  bough. 

But  why  relate  I  every  singular  ? 

Since  all  the  world's  great  fortune  and  affairs 

Forward  and  backward  rapped  and  whirled  are, 

According  to  the  music  of  the  spheres  : 

And  Change  herself,  her  nimble  feet  upbears 

On  a  round  slippery  wheel  that  rolleth  ay, 

And  turns  all  states  with  her  imperious  sway. 

Learn  then  to  dance,  you  that  are  princes  born, 

And  lawful  lords  of  earthly  creatures  all ; 

Imitate  them,  and  therefore  take  no  scorn, 

For  this  new  art  to  them  is  natural, 

And  imitate  the  stars  celestial : 

For  when  pale  Death  your  vital  twist  shall  sever, 

Your  better  parts  must  dance  with  them  forever. 

(From  The  Orchestra,) 


Fulk  Greville,  Lord  Brooke 

1554-J628. 

WAR 

Peace  is  the  harvest  of  man's  rich  creation, 
Where  wit  and  pain  have  scope  to  sow  and  reap 
The  mind,  by  arts,  to  work  her  elevation  ; 
Care  is  sold  dear,  and  sloth  is  never  cheap, 
Beyond  the  intent  of  Nature  it  proves 
The  earth,  and  fruitful  industry  it  loves. 
•  •  •  •  • 

If  Peace  be  such,  what  must  we  think  of  War 
But  horror  from  above,  below  confusion, 
Where  the  unhappy  only  happy  are 
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As  making  mischief  ever  her  conclusion  ? 

Scourges  of  God,  figures  of  Hell  to  come, 
Of  vanity,  a  vain  infamous  tomb 

Where  neither  throne  nor  crown  have  reverence, 

Sentence,  nor  writ,  nor  sergeant  be  in  fashion, 

All  terror  scorn'd,  of  guiltiness  no  sense ; 

A  discipline  whereof  the  rule  is  passion  : 

And  as  men's  vices  beasts'  chief  virtues  are, 
So  be  the  shames  of  Peace  the  pride  of  War. 

And  when  the  reins  of  human  hope  and  fear 
Are  thus  laid  on  our  necks,  and  order  chang'd, 
Pride  will  no  more  the  yoke  of  Heaven  bear, 
Nor  our  desires  in  any  bounds  be  rang'd  ; 

The  world  must  take  new  forms  of  wrong  and  right, 

For  War  never  did  love  things  definite. 

Here  books  are  burnt,  fair  monuments  of  mind  ; 

Here  Ignorance  doth  on  all  Arts  tyrannise  ; 

Virtue  no  other  mould  but  courage  finds; 

All  other  beings  in  her  being  dyes  : 

Wisdom  ofttimes  grows  infancy  again, 
Beasts  rule  in  man,  and  men  do  beastly  reign. 

Audit  the  end  :  how  can  humanity 

Preserved  be  in  ruin  of  mankind  ? 

Both  Fear  and  Courage  feel  her  cruelty, 

The  good  and  bad^like  fatal  ruin  find. 
Her  enemies  do  still  provide  her  food, 
From  those  she  ruins  she  receives  her  good. 

The  ground  which  makes  most  States  thus  fond  of  War, 

Is,  that  with  arms  all  empires  do  increase  : 

But  mark  what's  next,  with  arms  they  ruin'd  are  ; 

For  when  men  feel  the  health  and  bliss  of  Peace, 
They  cannot  rest,  nor  know  they  other  art, 
But  that  wherein  themselves  and  others  smart, 
no 
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Now  when  the  policies  of  great  Estates 

Do  Mars  profess,  Religion  then  to  war 

Itself  must  fashion,  and  endure  such  rates, 

As  to  the  ends  of  conquest  proper  are. 

This  made  the  Greeks  paint  all  their  gods  in  arms, 
As  friends  of  man's  self-hazard,  to  do  harms. 

Thus  see  we  how  these  ugly  furious  spirits 
Of  War  are  clothed,  colour' d  and  disguis'd 
With  styles  of  Virtue,  Honour,  Zeal  and  Merits  ; 
Whose  own  complexion,  well  anatomis'd, 
A  mixture  is  of  pride,  rage,  avarice, 
Ambition,  lust,  and  every  tragic  vice. 

And  as  when  winds  among  themselves  do  jar, 
Seas  there  are  tost,  and  wave  with  wave  must  fight, 
So  when  Power's  restless  humours  bring  forth  War 
Their  people  bear  the  faults  and  wounds  of  Might ; 
The  errors  and  diseases  of  the  head 
Descending  still,  until  the  limbs  be  dead. 

Yet  are  not  people's  errors  ever  free 

From  guilt  of  wounds  they  suffer  by  the  War, 

Never  did  any  public  misery 

Rise  of  itself  ;  God's  plagues  still  grounded  are 

On  common  stains  of  our  humanity. 

And  to  the  flame  which  ruineth  mankind 
Man  gives  the  matter  or  at  least  gives  wind. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  then  thus  conclude,  that  only  they 
Whose  end  in  this  world  is  the  world  to  come, 
Whose  heart's  desire  is  that  their  desires  may 
Measure  themselves  by  Truth's  eternal  doom, 

Can  in  the  War  find  nothing  that  they  prize, 
Who  in  the  world  would  not  be  great  or  wise. 
...  •  •  • 
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Where  all  States  else  that  stand  on  power,  not  grace, 
And  gauge  desire  by  no  such  spiritual  measure, 
Make  it  their  end  to  reign  in  every  place, 
To  war  for  honour,  for  revenge  and  pleasure  ; 

Thinking  the  strong  should  keep  the  weak  in  awe, 

And  every  inequality  give  law. 

(From  A  Treatise  of  Wars.) 

SONNET 

Fie,  foolish  earth ;  think  you  the  heaven  wants  glory 

Because  your  shadows  do  yourself  benight  ? 
All's  dark  unto  the  blind  ;  let  them  be  sorry  ; 

The  heavens  in  themselves  are  ever  bright. 
Fie,  fond  Desire,  think  you  that  Love  wants  glory, 

Because  your  shadows  do  yourself  benight  ? 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  lust  may  make  men  sorry, 

But  Love  still  in  herself  finds  her  delight. 
Then  Earth,  stand  fast ;  the  sky  that  you  benight 

Will  turn  again  and  so  restore  your  glory ; 
Desire,  be  steady,  hope  is  your  delight, 

An  orb  wherein  no  creature  can  be  sorry, 
Love  being  plac'd  above  these  middle  regions, 
Where  ever^  passion  wars  itself  with  legions. 

(From  Ccelica.) 

Sir  Henry  Wotton 

1568-1639* 

(See  also  Vol.  IV.,  p.  27.) 
THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught, 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill. 
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Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are  ; 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  unto  the  world  by  care 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breath. 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
Nor  vice  ;  hath  ever  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise, 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good. 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed, 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat, 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  His  grace  than  gifts  to  lend, 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall ; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 


Sir  Francis  Bacon 

(See  also  Vol  IV.,  p.  2.) 

THE  WORLD'S  A  BUBBLE. 

The  world's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  man 

less  than  a  span  ; 
In  his  conception  wretched,  from  the  womb 
so  to  the  tomb  : 
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Curst  from  the  cradle,  and  brought  up  to  years 

with  care  and  fears. 
Who  then  to  frail  mortality  shall  trust, 
But  limns  the  water,  or  but  writes  in  dust. 

Yet  since  with  sorrow  here  we  live  opprest, 

What  life  is  best  ? 
Courts  are  but  only  superficial  schools 

to  dandle  fools. 
The  rural  parts  are  turn'd  into  a  den 

of  savage  men. 
And  where's  the  city  from  all  vice  so  free, 
But  may  be  term'd  the  worst  of  all  the  three  ? 

Domestic  cares  afflict  the  husband's  bed, 

or  pains  his  head. 
Those  that  live  single  take  it  for  a  curse 

or  do  things  worse. 
Some  would  have  children  ;  those  that  have  them  moan, 

or  wish  them  gone. 
What  is  it  then  to  have  or  have  no  wife, 
But  single  thraldom,  or  a  double  strife  ? 

Our  own  affections  still  at  home  to  please 

is  a  disease  : 
To  cross  the  seas  to  any  foreign  soil, 

perils  and  toil. 
Wars  with  their  noise  affright  us  :  when  they  cease, 

we  are  worse  in  peace. 
What  then  remains,  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
Not  to  be  born,  or  being  born,  to  die. 
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Robert  Southwell 

?  1560-1595. 

ST.  PETER'S  COMPLAINT 

Launch  forth,  my  soul,  into  a  main  of  tears, 

Full  fraught  with  grief,  the  traffic  of  thy  mind  : 
Torn  sails  will  serve,  thoughts  rent  with  guilty  fears, 

Give  Care  the  stern,  use  sighs  in  lieu  of  wind. 
Remorse  thy  pilot ;  thy  misdeed  the  card  ; 
Torment  thy  haven,  shipwrack  thy  best  reward. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ah,  life  !  the  maze  of  countless  straying  ways, 

Open  to  erring  steps  and  strew' d  with  baits, 
To  wind  weak  senses  into  endless  strays, 

Aloof  from  Virtue's  rough  unbeaten  straits  ; 
A  flower,  a  play,  a  blast,  a  shade,  a  dream, 
A  living  death,  a  never-turning  stream. 

And  could  I  rate  so  high  a  life  so  base  ? 

Did  fear  with  love  cast  so  uneven  account, 
That  for  this  goal  I  should  run  Judas'  race, 

And  Caiphas'  rage  in  cruelty  surmount  ? 
Yet  they  esteemed  thirty  pence  His  price  ; 
I,  worse  than  both,  for  nought  denied  Him  thrice. 

The  mother  sea,  from  overflowing  deeps, 

Sends  forth  her  issue  by  divided  veins, 
Yet  back  her  offspring  to  their  mother  creeps 

To  pay  their  purest  streams  with  added  gains  ; 
But  I  that  drunk  the  drops  of  heavenly  flood, 
Bemir'd  the  Giver  with  returning  mud. 

Was  this  for  best  deserts  the  duest  meed  ? 

Are  highest  worths  well  wag'd  with  spiteful  hire  ? 
Are  stoutest  vows  repeal'd  in  greatest  need  ? 

Should  friendship  at  the  first  affront  retire  ? 
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Blush,  craven  sot,  lurk  in  eternal  night, 
Crouch  in  the  darkest  caves  from  loathed  light. 

Why  did  the  yielding  sea,  like  marble  way, 

Support  a  wretch  more  wavering  than  the  waves  ? 

Whom  doubt  did  plunge,  why  did  the  waters  stay  ? 
Unkind  in  kindness,  murdering  while  it  saves, 

Oh,  that  this  tongue  had  then  been  fishes'  food, 

And  I  devour'd,  before  this  cursing  mood. 

There  surges,  depths,  and  seas,  unfirm  by  kind, 

Rough  gusts,  and  distance  both  from  ship  and  shore, 

Were  titles  to  excuse  my  staggering  mind ; 
Stout  feet  might  falter  on  that  liquid  floor  ; 

But  here  no  seas,  no  blasts,  no  billows  were, 

A  puff  of  woman's  wind  bred  all  my  fear. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Titles  I  make  untruths  :  am  I  a  rock, 

That  with  so  soft  a  gale  was  overthrown  ? 

Am  I  fit  pastor  for  the  faithful  flock, 
To  guide  their  souls  that  murder  d  thus  mine  own  ? 

A  rock  of  ruin,  not  a  rest  to  stay, 

A  pastor,  not  to  feed,  but  to  betray. 

it  •  •  •  •  • 

In  Tabor's  joys  I  eager  was  to  dwell, 

An  earnest  friend  while  pleasures'  light  did  shine, 
But  when  eclipsed  glory  prostrate  fell, 

These  zealous  heats  to  sleep  I  did  resign. 
And  now  my  mouth  hath  thrice  his  name  defil'd 
That  cried  so  loud  three  dwellings  there  to  build. 

Oh,  hateful  fire  (ah  !  that  I  ever  saw  it !) 

Too  hard  my  heart  was  frozen  for  thy  force ; 
Far  hotter  flames  it  did  require  to  thaw  it, 

Thy  hell-resembling  heat  did  freeze  it  m>rse. 
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O  that  I  rather  had  congealed  to  ice, 
Than  bought  thy  warmth  at  such  a  damning  price. 
•  •  •  •  • 

0  bird,  the  just  rebuker  of  my  crime, 
The  faithful  waker  of  my  sleeping  fears, 

Be  now  the  daily  clock  to  strike  the  time, 

When  stinted  eyes  shall  pay  their  task  of  tears ; 
Upbraid  mine  ears  with  thine  accusing  crow, 
To  make  me  rue  that  first  it  made  me  know. 

Small  gnats  enforced  the  Egyptian  King  to  stoop, 

Yet  they  in  swarms,  and  arm'd  with  piercing  stings, 

Smart,  noise,  annoyance,  made  his  courage  droop, 
No  small  incumbrance  such  small  vermin  brings  : 

1  quail'd  at  words  that  neither  bit  nor  stung, 
And  those  delivered  from  a  woman's  tongue. 

Can  virtue,  wisdom,  strength  by  women  spill'd 
In  David's,  Solomon's  and  Samson's  falls, 

With  semblance  of  excuse  my  error  gild, 
Or  lend  a  marble  gloss  to  muddy  walls  ? 

O  no  !  their  fault  had  shew  of  some  pretence  : 

No  veil  can  hide  the  shame  of  my  offence. 

Christ !  health  of  fever'd  soul,  heaven  of  the  mind, 
Force  of  the  feeble,  nurse  of  infant  loves, 

Guide  to  the  wandering  foot,  light  to  the  blind, 
Whom  weeping  wins,  repentant  sorrow  moves  ; 

Father  in  care,  mother  in  tender  heart, 

Revive  and  save  me,  slain  with  sinful  dart 

If  King  Manasses,  sunk  in  depth  of  sin, 

With  plaints  and  tears  recovered  grace  and  crown  : 

A  worthless  worm  some  mild  regard  may  win, 
And  lowly  creep,  where  flying  threw  it  down. 
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A  poor  desire  I  have  to  mend  my  ill, 
I  should,  I  would,  I  dare  not  say,  I  will. 

1  dare  not  say,  I  will,  but  wish  I  may  ; 

My  pride  is  check'd,  high  words  the  speaker  spilt. 
My  good,  O  Lord,  Thy  gift,  Thy  strength  my  stay  ! 

Give  what  Thou  bidst,  and  then  bid  what  Thou  wilt. 
Work  with  me  what  Thou  of  me  dost  request, 
Then  will  I  dare  the  most  and  vow  the  best. 

MARY  MAGDALEN'S  COMPLAINT  AT  THE  DEATH  OF 

CHRIST 

Silly  stars  must  needs  leave  shining 

When  the  sun  is  shadowed, 
Borrowed  streams  refrain  their  running 

When  head  springs  are  hindered  : 
One  that  lives  by  other's  breath, 
Dieth  also  by  his  death. 

O  true  life  !  sith  Thou  hast  left  me 

Mortal  life  is  tedious ; 
Death  it  is  to  live  without  Thee, 

Death  of  all  most  odious ; 
Turn  again  or  take  me  to  Thee, 
Let  me  die  or  live  Thou  in  me ! 

Where  the  truth  once  was  and  is  not, 

Shadows  are  but  vanity ; 
Shewing  want,  that  help  they  cannot, 

Signs,  not  salves,  of  misery. 
Painted  meat  no  hunger  feeds, 
Dying  life  each  death  exceeds. 

With  my  love  my  life  was  nestled 

In  the  sum  of  happiness ; 
From  my  love  my  life  is  wrested 

To  a  world  of  heaviness. 
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O  let  love  my  life  remove 
Sith  I  live  not  where  I  love ! 

O  my  soul !  what  did  unloose  thee 

From  thy  sweet  captivity  ? 
God,  not  I,  did  still  possess  thee, 

His,  not  mine,  thy  liberty. 
O  too  happy  thrall  thou  wert, 
When  thy  prison  was  His  heart. 

Spiteful  spear  that  break'st  this  prison, 

Seat  of  all  felicity, 
Working  thus  with  double  treason 

Love's  and  life's  delivery : 
Though  my  life  thou  drav'st  away, 
Maugre  thee  my  love  shall  stay. 

A  VALE  OF  TEARS 

A  vale  there  is,  enwrapt  with  dreadful  shades, 

Which  thick  of  mourning  pines  shrouds  from  the  sun, 

Where  hanging  clifts  yield  short  and  dumpish  glades, 
And  snowy  flood  with  broken  streams  doth  run. 

Where  eye-room  is  from  rocks  to  cloudy  sky, 
From  thence  to  dales  with  stony  ruins  strow'd, 

Then  to  the  crushed  water's  frothy  fry, 

Which  tumbleth  from  the  tops  where  snow  is  thow'd. 

Where  ears  of  other  sound  can  have  no  choice, 
But  various  blusterings  of  the  stubborn  wind, 

In  trees,  in  caves,  in  straits  with  diverse  noise, 

Which  now  doth  hiss,  now  howl,  now  roar  by  kind. 

Where  \Vaters  wrestle  with  encountering  stones 
That  break  their  streams  and  turn  them  into  foam, 

The  hollow  clouds  full  fraught  with  thund'ring  groans, 
With  hideous  thumps  discharge  their  pregnant  womb. 
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And  in  the  horror  of  this  fearful  quire 
Consists  the  music  of  this  doleful  place ; 

All  pleasant  birds  their  tunes  from  thence  retire, 
Where  none  but  heavy  notes  have  any  grace. 


The  holy  Prophet  brought  Astolfo  where 
A  palace  (seldom  seen  by  mortal  man) 
Was  plac'd,  by  which  a  thick  dark  river  ran. 

Each  room  therein  was  full  of  divers  fleeces, 

Of  wool,  of  lint,  of  silk,  or  else  of  cotton, 

An  aged  woman  spun  the  divers  pieces, 

Whose  look  and  hue  did  shew  her  old  and  rotten  : 

Not  much  unlike  unto  that  labour,  this  is, 

By  which  in  summer  new-made  silk  is  gotten, 

Where  from  the  silkworm  his  fine  garment  taking, 

They  reave  him  of  the  clothes  of  his  own  making. 

For  first  in  one  large  room  a  woman  span 
Threads  infinite,  of  divers  stuff  and  hue  ; 
Another  doth  with  all  the  speed  she  can, 
With  other  stuff  the  distaves  still  renew, 
The  third  in  feature  like,  and  pale  and  wan, 
Doth  sever  fair  from  foul,  and  old  from  new : 
Now  who  be  these  ?  the  Duke  demands  his  guide, 
"  These  be  the  fatal  sisters,"  he  repli'd ; 

"  The  Parcees  that  the  thread  of  life  do  spin 
To  mortal  men,  hence  death  and  nature  know 
When  life  must  end,  and  when  it  must  begin  : 
Now,  she  that  doth  divide  them,  and  bestow 


Harrington 


1561-1612. 


THE  PALACE  OF  THE  FATES 
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The  coarse  from  finer,  and  the  thick  from  thin, 
To  that  end  works,  that  those  that  finest  grow, 
For  ornaments  in  Paradise  may  dwell, 
The  coarse  are  curst  to  be  consum'd  in  hell." 

The  Duke  did  further  in  the  place  behold, 

That  when  the  threads  were  spent  that  had  been  spun, 

Their  names  in  brass,  in  silver,  or  in  gold 

Were  wrote,  and  so  into  great  heaps  were  done  ; 

From  which  a  man  that  seemed  wondrous  old, 

With  whole  loads  of  those  names  away  did  run,  | 

And  turn'd  again  as  fast  the  way  he  went, 

Nor  ever  weary  was,  nor  ever  spent. 

This  aged  man  did  hold  his  pace  so  swift, 

As  though  to  run  he  only  had  been  born, 

Or  had  it  given  him  as  a  special  gift  : 

And  in  the  lappet  of  his  cloak  were  borne 

The  names  of  men,  with  which  he  made  such  shift. 

(From  The  Translation  of  Orlando  Furioso.) 


Edward  Fairfax 

D.  1635. 

RINALDO  IN  THE  ENCHANTED  FOREST 

Forward  he  pass'd,  and  in  the  grove  before 
He  heard  a  sound  that  strange,  sweet,  pleasing  was  ; 
There  roll'd  a  crystal  brook  with  gentle  roar, 
There  sigh'd  the  winds  as  through  the  leaves  they  pass, 
There  did  the  nightingale  her  wrongs  deplore, 
There  sung  the  swan,  and  singing  died,  alas  ! 
There  lute,  harp,  cittern,  human  voice  he  heard, 
And  all  these  sounds  one  sound  right  well  declar'd. 
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A  dreadful  thunderclap  at  last  he  heard, 
The  aged  trees  and  plants  well-nigh  that  rent ; 
Yet  heard  he  nymphs  and  sirens  afterward, 
Birds,  winds,  and  waters,  sing  with  sweet  consent ; 
Whereat  amaz'd  he  stay'd,  and  well  prepaid 
For  his  defence,  heedful  and  slow  forth  went ; 
Nor  in  his  way  his  passage  aught  withstood, 
Except  a  quiet,  still,  transparent  flood  : 

On  the  green  banks  which  that  fair  stream  in-bound, 

Flowers  and  odours  sweetly  smil'd  and  smell'd, 

Which  reaching  out  its  stretched  arms  around, 

All  the  large  desert  in  its  bosom  held  ; 

And  through  the  grove  one  channel  passage  found, 

That  in  the  wood,  in  that  the  forest  dwelTd  ; 

Trees  clad  the  streams,  streams  green  those  trees  aye  made, 

And  so  exchanged  their  moisture  and  their  shade. 

The  knight  some  way  sought  out  the  flood  to  pass. 
And,  as  he  sought,  a  wond'rous  bridge  appear'd, 
A  bridge  of  gold,  a  huge  and  weighty  mass  ; 
On  arches  great  of  that  rich  metal  rear'd  : 
When  through  that  golden  way  he  enter'd  was, 
Down  fell  the  bridge,  swelled  the  stream,  and  wear'd 
The  work  away,  nor  sign  left  where  it  stood, 
And  of  a  river  calm  became  a  flood. 

He  turn'd,  amaz'd  to  see  it  troubled  so, 

Like  sudden  brooks  increas'd  with  molten  snow  ; 

The  billows  fierce  that  tossed  to  and  fro  ; 

The  whirlpools  suck'd  down  to  their  bosoms  low ; 

But  on  he  went  to  search  for  wonders  mo, 

Through  the  thick  trees,  there  high  and  broad  which  grow  ; 

And  in  that  forest  huge  and  desert  wide, 

The  more  he  sought,  more  wonders  still  he  spy'd. 

(From  The  Translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem.) 
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?  1559-1634. 

THE  GREEKS  PREPARE  FOR  BATTLE 

[Nestor  speaks] :  "  Let  heralds  summon  now 
The  brazen-coated  Greeks,  and  us  range  everywhere  the  host, 
To  stir  a  strong  war  quickly  up."    This  speech  no  syllable  lost ; 
The  high-voiced  heralds  instantly  he  charged  to  call  to  arms 
The  curl'd-head  Greeks ;   they   call'd ;  the   Greeks  straight 

answer'd  their  alarms. 
The  Jove-kept  kings  about  the  king  all  gathered,  with  their 

aid 

Rang'd  all  in  tribes  and  nations.     With  them  the  gray-eyed 
Maid 

Great  Aegis  (Jove's  bright  shield)  sustain'd,  that  can  be  never  old, 
Never  corrupt'd,  fring'd  about  with  serpents  forg'd  of  gold. 
As  many  as  suffic'd  to  make  an  hundred  fringes,  worth 
An  hundred  oxen,  every  snake  all  sprawling,  all  set  forth 
With  wondrous  spirit.    Through  the  host  with  this  the  Goddess 
ran, 

In  fury  casting  round  her  eyes,  and  furnish'd  every  man 
With  strength,  exciting  all  to  arms,  and  fight  incessant.  None 
Now  lik'd  their  lov'd  homes  like  the  wars  ;  and  as  a  fire  upon 
A  huge  wood,  on  the  heights  of  hills,  that  far  off  hurls  his  light, 
So  the  divine  brass  shin'd  on  these,  thus,  thrusting  on  for  fight. 
Their  splendour  through  the  air  reach'd  heaven  ;  and  as  about 
the  flood 

Caister,  in  an  Asian  mead,  flocks  of  the  airy  brood, 
Cranes,  geese,  or  long-necked  swans,  here,  there,  proud  of  their 
pinions  fly, 

And  in  their  falls  lay  out  such  throats,  that  with  their  spiritful 
cry 

The  meadow  shrieks  again  ;  so  here,  these  many-nation'd  men 
Flow'd  over  the  Scamandrian  field,  from  tents  and  ships  ;  the 
din 
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Was  dreadful  that  the  feet  of  men  and  horse  beat  out  of  earth  ; 
And  in  the  flourishing  mead  they  stood,  thick  as  the  odorous 
birth 

Of  flowers,  or  leaves  bred  in  the  spring ;  or  thick  as  swarms  of 
flies 

Throng  then  to  sheep-cotes,  when  each  swarm  his  erring  wing 
applies 

To  milk  dew'd  on  the  milk-maid's  pails  ;  all  eagerly  dispos'd 
To  give  to  ruin  th'  Ilians.    And  as  in  rude  heaps  clos'd, 
Though  huge  goatherds  are  at  their  food,  the  goatherds  easily 
yet 

Sort  into  sundry  herds ;  so  here  the  chiefs  in  battle  set 
Here  tribes,  here  nations,  ordering  all.    Amongst  whom  shin'd 
the  King 

With  eyes  like  lightning-loving  Jove,  his  forehead  answering 
In  breast  like  Neptune,  Mars  in  waist ;  and  as  a  goodly  bull 
Most  eminent  of  all  a  herd,  most  strong,  most  masterful, 
So  Agamemnon  Jove  that  day  made  overheighten  clear 
That  heaven-bright  army,  and  preferr'd  to  all  th'  heroes  there. 

(From  the  Translation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  Bk.  II.) 

h 

ACHILLES  WITH  HIS  HOST 

The  host  set  forth,  and  pour'd  his  steel  waves  far  out  of  the  fleet, 
And  as  from  air  the  frosty  north  wind  blows  a  cold  thick  sleet 
That  dazzles  eyes,  flakes  after  flakes  incessantly  descending  ; 
So  thick,  helms,  curets,  ashen  darts,  and  round  shields,  never 
ending, 

Flowed  from  the  navy's  hollow  womb.    Their  splendours  gave 
heaven's  eye 

His  beams  again.    Earth  laugh'd  to  see  her  face  so  like  the  sky ; 
Arms  shin'd  so  hot,  and  she  such  clouds  made  with  the  dust  she 
cast, 

She  thunder'd,  feet  of  men  and  horse  importun'd  her  so  fast. 
In  midst  of  all,  divine  Achilles,  his  fair  person  arm'd, 
His  teeth  gnash' d  as  he  stood,  his  eyes  so  full  of  fire  they  warm'd, 
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Unsuffer'd  grief  and  anger  at  the  Trojans  so  combind. 
His  greaves  first  us'd,  his  goodly  curets  on  his  bosom  shin'd, 
His  sword,  his  shield  that  cast  a  brightness  from  it  like  the  moon. 
And  as  from  sea  sailors  discern  a  harmful  fire  let  run 
By  herdsmen's  faults,  till  all  their  stall  flies  up  in  wrastling 
flame, 

Which  being  on  hills  is  seen  far  off,  but  being  alone,  none  came 
To  give  it  quench,  at  shore  no  neighbours,  and  at  sea  their  friends 
Driven  off  with  tempests  ;  such  a  fire  from  his  bright  shield 
extends 

His  ominous  radiance,  and  in  heaven  impress'd   his  fervent 
blaze. 

His  crested  helmet,  grave  and  high,  had  next  triumphant  place 
On  his  curl'd  head,  and  like  a  star  it  cast  a  spurry  ray, 
About  which  a  bright  thicken'd  bush  of  golden  hair  did  play, 
Which  Vulcan  forged  him  for  his  plume.    Thus  complete  arrn'd, 
he  tri'd 

How  fit  they  were,  and  if  his  motion  could  with  ease  abide 
Their  brave  instruction  ;  and  so  far  they  were  from  hindering  it, 
That  to  it  they  were  nimble  wings,  and  made  so  light  his  spirit, 
That  from  the  earth  the  princely  captain  they  took  up  to  air. 
Then  from  his  armoury  he  drew  his  lance,  his  father's  spear, 
Huge,  weighty,  firm,  that  not  a  Greek  but  he  himself  alone 
Knew  how  to  shake  ;  it  grew  upon  the  mountain  Pelion, 
From  whose  height  Chiron  hewed  it  for  his  sire,  and  fatal  'twas 
To  great-souled  men. 

(From  The  Same,  Book  XIX.) 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  PEACE 

Before  her  flew  Affliction,  girt  in  storms, 
Gash'd  with  all  gushing  wounds,  and  all  the  forms 
Of  bane  and  misery  frowning  in  her  face  ; 
Whom  Tyranny  and  Injustice  had  in  chase  ; 
Grim  Persecution,  Poverty  and  Shame  ; 
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Detraction,  Envy,  foul  Mishap,  and  lame 
Scruple  of  Conscience  ;  Fear,  Deceit,  Despair  ; 
Slander  and  Clamour,  that  rent  all  the  air  ; 
Hate,  War,  and  Massacre  ;  uncrowned  Toil 
And  Sickness,  fall  the  rest  the  base  and  foil, 
Crept  after  ;  and  his  deadly  weight  trod  down 
Wealth,  Beauty,  and  the  glory  of  a  Crown. 
These  usher' d  her  far  off ;  as  figures  given 
To  show  these  Crosses  borne  make  peace  with  heaven. 
But  now,  made  free  from  them,  next  her  before, 
Peaceful  and  young,  Herculean  silence  bore 
His  craggy  club  ;  which  up  aloft  he  hild  ; 
With  which  and  his  forefinger's  charm  he  still'd 
All  sounds  in  air  ;  and  left  so  free  mine  ears, 
That  I  might  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
And  all  the  angels  singing  out  of  heaven  ; 
Whose  tunes  were  solemn,  as  to  passion  given  ; 
For  now  that  Justice  was  the  happiness  there 
For  all  the  wrongs  to  Right  inflicted  here. 
Such  was  the  passion  that  Peace  now  put  on  ; 
And  on  all  went ;  when  suddenly  was  gone 
All  light  of  heaven  before  us  ;  from  a  wood, 
Whose  sight  foreseen,  now  lost,  amazed  we  stood, 
The  sun  still  gracing  us  ;  when  now,  the  air 
Inflamed  with  meteors,  we  discover' d  fair 
The  skipping  goat ;  the  horse's  flaming  mane  ; 
Bearded  and  trained  comets  ;  stars  in  wane  ; 
The  burning  sword  ;  the  firebrand-flying  snake  ; 
The  lance  ;  the  torch  ;  the  licking  fire  ;  the  drake ; 
And  all  else  meteors  that  did  ill  abode  ; 
The  thunder  chid  ;  the  lightning  leapt  abroad  ; 
And  yet  when  Peace  came  in  all  heaven  was  clear, 
And  then  did  all  the  horrid  wood  appear, 
Where  mortal  dangers  more  than  leaves  did  grow, 
In  which  we  could  not  one  free  step  bestow, 
For  treading  on  some  murther'd  passenger 
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Who  thither  was  by  witchcraft  forced  to  err  : 
Whose  face  the  bird  hid  that  loves  humans  best ; 
That  hath  the  bugle  eyes  and  rosy  breast, 
And  is  the  yellow  Autumn's  nightingale. 

(From  The  Tears  of  Peace.) 

Thomas  Phaer 

?  15 10-1560. 

EOLUS  AND  THE  WINDS 

King  Eolus  the  wrastling  winds  in  caves  he  locks  full  low, 
In  prison  strong  the  storms  he  keeps  forbidden  abroad  to  blow. 
They  for  disdain  with  murmur  great  at  every  mouth  do  rage 
But  he  aloft  with  mace  in  hand  their  force  doth  all  aswage  ; 
If  he  so  did  not,  land  and  seas  and  skies  they  would  so  sweep, 
Within  a  while,  that  all  were  gone,  therefore  in  dungeons  deep 
Almighty  love  did  close  them  up,  and  hills  hath  overset 
And  made  a  king  that  should  know  when  to  loose  them,  when 
to  let ; 

Whom  to  entreat  this  Juno  came  and  thus  to  him  she  spake  : 
"  King  Eolus,  for  unto  thee  the  great  God  hath  betake 
And  given  thee  leave  to  lift  the  floods  and  calm  to  make  them 
still ; 

On  Tyrhen  sea  there  sails  a  fleet  that  bears  me  no  good  will. 
To  Italy  they  mind  to  pass,  a  new  Troy  there  to  build. 
Let  out  thy  winds  and  all  their  ships  do  drown  with  waters  wild. 
Disperse  them  all  to  sundry  shores  or  whelm  them  down  with 
deep/' 

He  turned  his  sword  when  this  was  said,  and  through  the  hill  he 
pushed 

And  at  that  gap  with  throngs  at  once  the  winds  forth  out  they 
rush'd. 

The  whirlwinds  to  the  lands  went  out  and  then  to  seas  they  flew. 
Both  East  and  West  and  from  the  sands  the  waves  aloft  they 
threw. 
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The  stormy  South  against  the  cliffs  the  waters  drives  so  high 
That  cables  all  began  to  crack  and  men  for  dread  to  cry. 
Anon  was  take  from  Troy  an  eyes  both  sight  and  light  of  sun, 
And  on  the  sea  the  grim  dark  night  to  close  all  in  begun. 
The  thunders  roar'd  and  lightnings  leapt  full  oft  on  every  side 
There  was  no  man  but  present  death  before  his  face  espied. 

(From  The  Translation  of  the  Seven  First  Books  of  the  Mneid. 

Thus  far  forth,  good  Readers,  as  well  for  defence  of  my 
country's  language  (which  I  have  heard  discommended  of  many 
and  esteemed  of  some  to  be  more  than  barbarous)  as  also  for 
the  honest  recreation  of  you  the  nobility,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
that  study  not  Latin,  I  have  taken  some  travail  to  express  this 
most  excellent  writer  as  far  as  my  simple  ability  extended.  And 
if  God  send  me  life  and  leisure,  I  purpose  to  set  forth  the  rest, 
unless  it  may  like  some  other  that  is  better  armed  with  learn- 
ing to  prevent  my  labours,  whereof  I  assure  you  I  would  be  right 
glad,  contenting  myself  sufficiently  with  this,  that  by  me  first 
this  gate  is  set  open. 


MANY  INTERPRETATIONS  CONFOUND  TRUTH 

Whosoever  hath  seen  children  labouring  to  reduce  a  mass  of 
quicksilver  to  a  certain  number,  the  more  they  press  and  work 
the  same,  and  strive  to  force  it  to  their  will,  so  much  more  they 
provoke  the  liberty  of  that  generous  metal,  which  scorneth  their 
art,  and  scatteringly  disperseth  itself  beyond  all  imagination. 
Even  so  of  lawyers,  who  in  subdividing  their  subtleties  or  quiddi- 
ties, teach  men  to  multiply  doubts;  and  by  extending  and  diversi- 
fying difficulties,  they  lengthen  and  amplify,  they  scatter  and 
disperse  them.      In  sowing  and  retailing  of  questions  they 
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make  the  world  to  fructify  and  abound  in  uncertainty,  in  quarrels, 
in  suits,  and  in  controversies  ;  as  the  ground  the  more  it  is 
crumbled,  broken,  and  deeply  removed  or  grupped  up,  becometh 
so  much  more  fertile.  Difflcultatem  facit  doctrina  :  "  Learning 
breeds  difficulty.' '  We  found  many  doubts  in  Ulpian,  we  find 
more  in  Bartolus  and  Baldus.  The  trace  of  this  innumerable 
diversity  of  opinions  should  never  have  been  used  to  adorn  pos- 
terity and  have  it  put  in  her  head,  but  rather  have  been  utterly 
razed  out.  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  it ;  but  this  is  seen  by 
experience,  that  so  many  interpretations  dissipate  and  confound 
all  truth.  Aristotle  hath  written  to  be  understood,  which,  if 
he  could  not,  much  less  shall  another  not  so  learned  as  he  was  ; 
and  a  third,  than  he  who  treateth  his  own  imagination.  We 
open  the  matter,  and  spill  it  in  distempering  it.  Of  one  subject 
we  make  a  thousand,  and  in  multiplying  and  subdividing  we  fall 
again  into  the  infinity  of  Epicurus  his  atoms.  It  was  never  seen 
that  two  men  judged  alike  of  one  same  thing  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  see  two  opinions  exactly  semblable,  not  only  in  divers  men, 
but  in  any  one  same  man  at  several  hours.  I  commonly  find  some- 
thing to  doubt  of,  where  the  commentary  happily  never  deigned 
to  touch,  as  deeming  it  so  plain.  I  stumble  sometimes  as  much 
in  an  even  smooth  path,  as  some  horses  that  I  know,  who  of tener 
trip  in  a  fair  plain  way  than  in  a  rough  and  stony.  Who  would 
not  say  that  glosses  increase  doubts  and  ignorance,  since  no  book 
is  to  be  seen,  whether  divine  or  profane,  commonly  read  of  all 
men,  whose  interpretation  dims  or  tarnisheth  not  the  difficulty  ? 
The  hundred  commentary  sends  him  to  his  succeeder  more 
thorny  and  more  crabbed  than  the  first  found  him.  When  agreed 
we  amongst  ourselves  to  say,  "  This  book  is  perfect ;  there's 
now  nothing  to  be  said  against  it  "  ? 

(From  the  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essay  on  Experience.) 
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ANTHONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

For  Antonius  understood  not  many  of  the  thefts  and  robberies 
his  officers  committed  by  his  authority,  in  his  treasure  and 
affairs  :  not  so  much  because  he  was  careless,  as  for  that  he  over- 
simply  trusted  his  men  in  all  things.  For  he  was  a  plain  man, 
without  subtlety,  and  therefore  over  late  found  out  the  foul  faults 
they  committed  against  him  ;  but  when  he  heard  of  them,  he 
was  much  offended,  and  would  plainly  confess  it  unto  them 
whom  his  officers  had  done  injury  unto,  by  countenance  of  his 
authority.  He  had  a  noble  mind,  as  well  to  punish  offenders, 
as  to  reward  well  doers  :  and  yet  he  did  exceed  more  in  giving, 
than  in  punishing.  Now  for  his  outrageous  manner  of  railing 
he  commonly  used,  mocking  and  flouting  of  every  man,  that  was 
remedied  by  itself.  For  a  man  might  as  boldly  exchange  a  mock 
with  him,  and  he  was  as  well  contented  to  be  mocked,  as  to  mock 
others.  But  yet  it  oftentimes  marred  all.  For  he  thought  that 
those  which  told  him  so  plainly,  and  truly  in  mirth,  would  never 
flatter  him  in  good  earnest,  in  any  matter  of  weight.  But  thus 
he  was  easily  abused  by  the  praises  they  gave  him,  not  finding 
how  these  flatterers  mingled  their  flattery,  under  this  familiar 
and  plain  manner  of  speech  unto  him,  as  a  fine  device  to  make 
difference  of  meats  with  sharp  and  tart  sauce,  and  also  to  keep  him 
by  this  frantic  jesting  and  bourding  with  him  at  the  table,  that 
their  common  flattery  should  not  be  troublesome  unto  him,  as 
men  do  easily  mislike  to  have  too  much  of  one  thing  :  and  that 
they  handled  him  finely  thereby,  when  they  would  give  him  place 
in  any  matter  of  weight,  and  follow  his  counsel,  that  it  might  not 
appear  to  him  they  did  it  so  much  to  please  him,  but  because  they 
were  ignorant,  and  understood  not  so  much  as  he  did. 

Antonius  being  thus  inclined,  the  last  and  extremest  mischief 
of  all  other  (to  wit,  the  love  of  Cleopatra)  lighted  on  him,  who  did 
waken  and  stir  up  many  vices  yet  hidden  in  him*  and  were  never 
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seen  to  any  :  and  if  any  spark  of  goodness  or  hope  of  rising  were 
left  him,  Cleopatra  quenched  it  straight,  and  made  it  worse  than 
before.  The  manner  how  he  fell  in  love  with  her  was  this. 
Antonius,  going  to  make  war  with  the  Parthians,  sent  to  com- 
mand Cleopatra  to  appe  ar  personally  before  him  when  he  came 
into  Cilicia,  to  answer  unto  such  accusations  as  were  laid  against 
her.  being  this  :  that  she  had  aided  Cassius  and  Brutus  in  their 
war  against  him.  The  messenger  sent  unto  Cleopatra  to  make 
this  summons  unto  her,  was  called  Dellius  :  who,  when  he  had 
thoroughly  considered  her  beauty,  the  excellent  grace  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  tongue,  he  nothing  mistrusted  that  Antonius  would 
do  any  hurt  to  so  noble  a  lady,  but  rather  assured  himself,  that 
within  few  days  she  would  be  in  great  favour  with  him.  There- 
upon he  did  her  great  honour,  and  persuaded  her  to  come  into 
Cilicia,  as  honourably  furnished  as  she  could  possible,  and  bade 
her  not  to  be  afraid  at  all  of  Antonius,  for  he  was  a  more  cour- 
teous lord,  than  any  that  she  had  ever  seen.  Cleopatra  on  the 
other  side  believing  Dellius'  words,  and  guessing  by  the  former 
access  and  credit  she  had  with  Julius  Caesar,  and  Cnaeus  Pom- 
pey  (the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great)  only  for  her  beauty  :  she  began 
to  have  good  hope  that  she  might  more  easily  win  Antonius. 
For  Caesar  and  Pompey  knew  her  when  she  was  but  a  young 
thing,  and  knew  not  then  what  the  world  meant  :  but  now  she 
went  to  Antonius  at  the  age  when  a  woman's  beauty  is  at  the 
prime,  and  she  also  of  best  judgement.  So,  she  furnished  herself 
with  a  world  of  gifts,  store  of  gold  and  silver  an  d  of  riches  and 
other  sumptuous  ornaments,  as  is  credible  enough  she  might 
bring  from  so  great  a  house,  and  from  so  wealthy  and  rich  a  realm 
as  Egypt  was.  But  yet  she  carried  nothing  with  her  wherein  she 
trusted  more  than  in  herself,  and  in  the  charms  and  enchantments 
of  her  passing  beauty  and  grace.  Therefore  when  she  was  sent 
unto  by  divers  letters,  both  from  Antonius  himself,  and  also 
from  his  friends,  she  made  so  light  of  it,  and  mocked  Antonius 
so  much,  that  she  disdained  to  set  forward  otherwise,  but  to  take 
her  barge  in  the  river  of  Cydnus,  the  poop  whereof  was  of  gold, the 
sails  of  purple,  and  the  oars  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing 
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after  the  sound  of  the  music  of  flutes,  hautboys,  citherns,  viols,  and 
such  other  instruments  as  they  played  upon  in  the  barge.  And 
now  for  the  person  of  herself  :  she  was  laid  under  a  pavilion  of 
cloth  of  gold  of  tissue,  apparelled  and  attired  like  the  goddess 
Venus,  commonly  drawn  in  picture  ;  and  hard  by  her,  on  either 
hand  of  her,  pretty  fair  boys,  apparelled  as  painters  do  set  forth 
god  Cupid,  with  little  fans  in  their  hands,  with  the  which  they 
fanned  wind  upon  her.  Her  Ladies  and  gentlewomen  also,  the 
fairest  of  them  were  apparelled  like  the  nymphs  Nereids  (which  are 
the  mermaids  of  the  waters)  and  like  the  Graces,  some  steering  the 
helm,  others  tending  the  tackle  and  ropes  of  the  barge,  out  of  the 
which  there  came  a  wonderful  passing  sweet  savour  of  perfumes, 
that  perfumed  the  wharf's  side,  pestered  with  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  people.  Some  of  them  followed  the  barge  all  along  the 
river's  side  :  others  also  ran  out  of  the  city  to  see  her  coming  in. 
So  that  in  the  end,  there  ran  such  multitudes  of  people  one  after 
another  to  see  her,  that  Antonius  was  left  post  alone  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  in  his  imperial  seat  to  give  audience  :  and  there  went 
a  rumour  in  the  people's  mouths,  that  the  goddess  Venus  was  come 
to  play  with  the  god  Bacchus,  for  the  general  good  of  all  Asia. 
When  Cleopatra  landed,  Antonius  sent  to  invite  her  to  supper 
to  him.  But  she  sent  him  word  again,  he  should  do  better  rather 
to  come  and  sup  with  her.  Antonius  therefore,  to  shew  himself 
courteous  unto  her  at  her  arrival,  was  contented  to  obey  her,  and 
went  to  supper  to  her ;  where  he  found  such  passing  sumptuous 
fare,  that  no  tongue  can  express  it.  But  amongst  all  other  things, 
he  most  wondered  at  the  infinite  number  of  lights  and  torches 
hanged  on  the  top  of  the  house,  giving  light  in  every  place,  so 
artificially  set  and  ordered  by  devices,  some  round,  some  square, 
that  it  was  the  rarest  thing  to  behold  that  eye  could  discern,  or 
that  ever  books  could  mention.  The  next  night,  Antonius, 
feasting  her,  contended  to  pass  her  in  magnificence  and  fine- 
ness :  but  she  overcame  him  in  both.  So  that  he  himself  began 
to  scorn  the  gross  service  of  his  house,  in  respect  of  Cleopatra's 
sumptuousness  and  fineness.  And  when  Cleopatra  found 
Antonius'  jests  and  slents  to  be  but  gross,  and  soldier-like,  in 
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plain  manner,  she  gave  it  him  finely,  and  without  fear  taunted 
him  throughly.  Now  her  beauty  (as  it  is  reported)  was  not  so 
passing,  as  unmatchable  of  other  women,  nor  yet  such  as  upon 
present  view  did  enamour  men  with  her ;  but  so  sweet  was  her 
company  and  conversation,  that  a  man  could  not  possibly  but 
be  taken.  And  besides  her  beauty,  the  good  grace  she  had 
to  talk  and  discourse,  her  courteous  nature  that  tempered  her 
words  and  deeds,  was  a  spur  that  pricked  to  the  quick.  Further- 
more, besides  all  these,  her  voice  and  words  were  marvellous 
pleasant,  for  her  tongue  was  an  instrument  of  music  to  divers 
sports  and  pastimes,  the  which  she  easily  turned  to  any  language 
that  pleased  her.  She  spake  unto  few  barbarous  people  by 
interpreter,  but  made  them  answer  herself,  or  at  the  least  the  most 
part  of  them  :  as  the  Ethiopians,  the  Arabians,  the  Troglodytes, 
the  Hebrews,  the  Syrians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Parthians,  and  to 
many  others  also,  whose  languages  she  had  learned.  Whereas 
divers  of  her  progenitors,  the  kings  of  Egypt,  could  scarce  learn 
the  Egyptian  tongue  only,  and  many  of  them  forgot  to  speak  the 
Macedonian. 

Now,  Antonius  was  so  ravished  with  the  love  of  Cleopatra, 
that  though  his  wife  Fulvia  had  great  wars,  and  much  ado 
with  Caesar  for  his  affairs,  and  that  the  army  of  the  Parthians 
(the  which  the  King's  Lieutenants  had  given  to  the  only  leading 
of  Labienus)  was  now  assembled  in  Mesopotamia  ready  to  invade 
Syria  ;  yet  (as  though  all  this  had  nothing  touched  him)  he  yielded 
himself  to  go  with  Cleopatra  into  Alexandria,  where  he  spent  and 
lost  in  childish  sports,  (as  a  man  might  say)  and  idle  pastimes, 
the  most  precious  thing  a  man  can  spend  (as  Antiphon  sayeth) 
and  that  is,  time. 

(From  The  Translation  of  Plutarch1  s  Anthony,) 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY  FOR  HIS  BOOK 

Seeing  the  world  is  replenished  with  an  infinite  multitude  of 
books  of  all  kind  of  matters,  I  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  take  a 
matter  in  hand  superfluous  and  needless,  at  this  present  time  to 
set  out  such  volumes,  especially  of  histories  ;  considering  now-a- 
days  the  world  is  so  greatly  pestered,  not  only  with  superfluous 
plenty  thereof,  but  of  all  other  treatises,  so  that  books  now  seem 
rather  to  lack  readers  than  readers  to  lack  books.  In  which 
multitude  of  books,  I  doubt  not  but  many  do  both  perceive  and 
inwardly  bewail  this  insatiable  boldness  of  many  now- a- days, 
both  in  writing  and  printing ;  which,  to  say  the  truth,  for  my 
part,  I  do  as  much  lament  as  any  man  else  beside ;  and  would 
therefore  no  man  should  think  that  unadvisedly  or  with  rashness 
I  have  attempted  this  enterprise,  for  assuredly  I  have  been  not 
only  doubtful,  but  also  both  bashful  and  fearful  within  myself 
for  setting  the  same  abroad.  And  why  ?  First  I  perceived  how 
learned  this  age  of  ours  is  in  reading  of  books,  neither  could  I 
tell  what  the  secret  judgments  of  readers  would  conceive,  to 
see  so  weak  a  thing  to  set  upon  such  a  weighty  enterprise  ;  not 
sufficiently  furnished  with  such  ornaments  able  to  satisfy  the 
perfection  of  so  great  a  story,  or  sufficient  to  serve  the  utility  of 
the  studious  and  the  delight  of  the  learned.  Which  ability  the 
more  I  perceived  to  be  wanting  in  me  the  less  I  durst  be  bold  to 
become  a  writer. 

But  again  on  the  other  side,  when  I  weighed  with  myself  what 
memorable  acts  and  famous  doings  this  latter  age  of  the  Church 
hath  ministered  unto  us  by  the  patient  sufferings  of  the  worthy 
martyrs,  I  thought  it  not  to  be  neglected  that  so  precious  monu- 
ments of  so  many  matters  meet  to  be  recorded  and  registered  in 
books  should  lie  buried  of  my  default  under  darkness  of  oblivion. 
Methought  somewhat  was  to  be  said  of  them  for  their  well- 
deserving  and  something,  again,  of  our  parts  for  benefits  by 
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them  received.  But  above  all  other  things  nothing  did  so  much 
stir  me  forward  hereunto,  as  the  diligent  consideration  and 
special  regard  of  the  common  utility  which  every  man  plentifully 
may  receive  by  the  reading  of  these  our  "  Monuments  "  or 
Martyrology  ;  which  history  as  I  have  taken  in  hand  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  the  English  Church,  so  have  I  framed  it  in  that  tongue 
which  the  simple  people  could  understand. 

Now,  if  men  commonly  delight  so  much  in  other  Chronicles 
which  entreat  only  upon  matters  of  policy,  and  rejoice  to  behold 
therein  the  variable  events  of  worldly  affairs,  the  stratagems  of 
valiant  captains,  the  roar  of  foughten  fields,  the  sacking  of 
cities,  the  hurlyburlies  of  realms  and  people  ;  and  if  men  think  it 
such  a  gay  thing  in  a  commonwealth  to  commit  to  history  such 
old  antiquities  of  things  profane,  and  bestow  all  their  ornaments 
of  wit  and  eloquence  in  garnishing  the  same,  how  much  more 
then  is  it  meet  for  Christians  to  conserve  in  remembrance  the 
lives,  acts,  and  doings,  not  of  bloody  warriors,  but  of  mild  and 
constant  martyrs  of  Christ  ? 

(From  the  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Martyrs.) 

JOHN  BRADFORD,  MARTYR,  IN  PRISON 

From  the  Tower  he  came  to  the  King's  Bench  in  Southwark  ; 
and  after  his  condemnation  he  was  sent  to  the  Compter  in  the 
Poultry  in  London  :  in  which  two  places,  for  the  time  he  did 
remain  prisoner,  he  preached  twice  a  day  continually,  unless 
sickness  hindered  him  ;  where  also  the  sacrament  was  often 
ministered,  and  through  his  means  (the  keepers  so  well  did  bear 
with  him)  such  resort  of  good  folks  was  daily  to  his  lecture,  and 
to  the  ministration  of  the  sacrament  that  commonly  his  chamber 
was  well-nigh  filled  therewith.  Preaching,  reading  and  praying 
was  all  his  whole  life.  He  did  not  eat  above  one  meal  a  day ;  which 
was  but  very  little  when  he  took  it ;  and  his  continual  study  was 
upon  his  knees.  In  the  midst  of  dinner  he  used  often  to  muse 
with  himself,  having  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  from  whence  came 
commonly  plenty  of  tears  dropping  on  his  trencher.    Very  gentle 
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he  was  to  man  and  child,  and  in  so  good  credit  with  his  keeper 
that  at  his  desire  in  an  evening  (being  prisoner  at  the  King's 
Bench  in  Southwark),  he  had  licence  upon  his  promise  to  return 
than  that  night,  to  go  into  London  without  any  keeper  to  visit 
one  that  was  sick  lying  by  the  Still-yard,  Neither  did  he  fail 
his  promise,  but  returned  to  his  prison  again,  rather  preventing 
his  hour  than  breaking  his  fidelity ;  so  constant  was  he  in  word 
and  in  deed. 

Of  personage  he  was  somewhat  tall  and  slender,  spare  of  body, 
of  a  faint  sanguine  colour,  with  an  auburn  beard.  He  slept  not 
commonly  above  4  hours  in  the  night ;  and  in  his  bed  till 
sleep  came,  his  book  went  not  out  of  his  hand.  His  chief 
recreation  was  in  no  gaming  or  other  pastime,  but  only  in  honest 
company  and  comely  talk,  wherein  he  would  spend  a  little  time 
after  dinner  at  the  board ;  and  so  to  prayer  and  his  book  again. 
He  counted  that  hour  not  well  spent  wherein  he  did  not  some 
good,  either  with  his  pen,  study  or  in  exhorting  of  others,  &c. 
He  was  no  niggard  of  his  purse,  but  would  liberally  participate 
that  he  had,  to  his  fellow-prisoners.  And  commonly  once  a 
week  he  visited  the  thieves,  pick-purses,  and  such  others  as  were 
with  him  in  prison,  where  he  lay  on  the  other  side,  unto  whom 
he  would  give  godly  exhortation,  to  learn  the  amendment  of 
their  lives  by  their  troubles ;  and  after  that  so  done,  distribute 
among  them  some  portion  of  money  to  their  comfort. 


EUPHUES  DECLARES  HIS  LOVE  FOR  LUCILLA 

Gentlewoman,  my  acquaintance  being  so  little,  I  am  afraid  my 
credit  will  be  less,  for  that  they  commonly  are  soonest  believed, 
that  are  best  beloved,  and  they  liked  best  whom  we  have  known 
longest.  Nevertheless  the  noble  mind  suspecteth  no  guile 
without  cause,  neither  condemneth  any  wight  without  proof  : 


(From  The  Book  of  Martyrs.) 
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having  therefore  notice  of  your  heroical  heart,  I  am  the  better 
persuaded  of  my  good  hap.  So  it  is,  Lucilla,  that  coming  to 
Naples  but  to  fetch  fire,  as  the  by-word  is,  not  to  make  my  place 
of  abode,  I  have  found  such  flames  that  I  can  neither  quench 
them  with  the  water  of  free  will,  neither  cool  them  with  wisdom. 
For  as  the  hop,  the  pole  being  never  so  high,  groweth  to  the  end, 
or  as  the  dry  beech  kindled  at  the  root,  never  leaveth  untill  it 
come  to  the  top  ;  or  as  one  drop  of  poison  disperseth  itself  into 
every  vein,  so  affection  having  caught  hold  of  my  heart,  and  the 
sparkles  of  love  kindled  my  liver,  will  suddenly,  though  secretly, 
flame  up  into  my  head  and  spread  itself  into  every  sinew.  It  is 
your  beauty  (pardon  my  abrupt  boldness),  Lady,  that  hath 
taken  every  part  of  me  prisoner,  and  brought  me  unto  this  deep 
distress  ;  but  seeing  women,  when  one  praiseth  them  for  their 
deserts,  deem  that  he  flattereth  them  to  obtain  his  desire,  I  am 
here  present  to  yield  myself  to  such  trial,  as  your  courtesy  in 
this  behalf  shall  require.  Yet  will  you  commonly  object  this  to 
such  as  serve  you,  and  starve  to  win  your  good  will,  that  hot 
love  is  soon  cold  :  that  the  bavin  though  it  burn  bright  is  but 
a  blaze  ;  that  scalding  water  if  it  stand  a  while  turneth  almost 
to  ice  ;  that  pepper  though  it  be  hot  in  the  mouth,  is  cold  in  the 
maw ;  that  the  faith  of  men,  though  it  fry  in  their  words,  it 
freezeth  in  their  works.  Which  things  (Lucilla)  albeit  they  be 
sufficient  to  reprove  the  lightness  of  some  one,  yet  can  they  not 
convince  every  one  of  lewdness  :  neither  ought  the  constancy  of 
all  to  be  brought  in  question  through  the  subtlety  of  a  few.  For 
although  the  worm  entereth  almost  into  every  wood,  yet  he  eateth 
not  the  cedar  tree.  Though  the  stone  Cylindrus  at  every 
thunder  clap,  roll  from  the  hill,  yet  the  pure  sleek  stone 
mounteth  at  the  noise  :  though  the  rust  fret  the  hardest  steel, 
yet  doth  it  not  eat  into  the  emerald  :  though  Polypus  change 
his  hue,  yet  the  salamandar  keepeth  his  colour  :  though  Proteus 
transform  himself  into  every  shape,  yet  Pigmalion  retaineth  his 
old  form  :  though  Aeneas  were  too  fickle  to  Dido,  yet  Troylus 
was  too  faithfull  to  Cressida  :  though  others  seem  counterfeit  in 
their  deeds,  yet,  Lucilla,  persuade  yourself,  that  Euphues  will 
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be  always  current  in  his  dealings.  But  as  the  true  gold  is  tried 
by  the  touch,  (and)  the  pure  flint  by  the  stroke  of  the  iron,  so 
the  loyal  heart  of  the  faithful  lover  is  known  by  the  trial  of  his 
Lady  :  of  the  which  trial  (Lucilla)  if  you  shall  account  Euphues 
worthy,  assure  yourself,  he  will  be  as  ready  to  offer  himself  a 
sacrifice  for  your  sweet  sake  as  yourself  shall  be  willing  to  em- 
ploy him  in  your  service.  Neither  doth  he  desire  to  be  trusted 
any  way,  untill  he  shall  be  tried  every  way  :  neither  doth  he 
crave  credit  at  the  first,  but  a  good  countenance,  till  time  his 
desire  shall  be  made  manifest  by  his  deserts.  Thus  not  blinded 
by  light  affection,  but  dazzled  with  your  rare  perfection,  and 
boldened  by  your  exceeding  courtesy,  I  have  unfolded  mine 
entire  love,  desiring  you  having  so  good  leisure,  to  give  so  friendly 
an  answer,  as  I  may  receive  comfort  and  you  commendation. 

(From  Eufthues  the  Anatomic  of  Wit.) 

ADVICE  TO  A  TRAVELLER  IN  ENGLAND 

At  thy  coming  into  England  be  not  too  inquisitive  of  news, 
neither  curious  in  matters  of  State,  in  assemblies  ask  no  ques- 
tions, either  concerning  manners  or  men.  Be  not  lavish  of  thy 
tongue,  either  in  causes  of  weight,  lest  thou  shew  thyself  an 
espiall,  or  in  wanton  talk,  lest  thou  prove  thyself  a  fool.  It  is 
the  nature  of  that  country  to  sift  strangers  :  everyone  that 
shaketh  thee  by  the  hand,  is  not  joined  to  thee  in  heart.  They 
think  Italians  wanton,  and  Grecians  subtle,  they  will  trust 
neither,  they  are  so  incredulous,  but  undermine  both,  they  are 
so  wise.  Be  not  quarrellous  for  every  light  occasion  :  they  are 
impatient  in  their  anger  of  any  equal,  ready  to  revenge  an  injury, 
but  never  wont  to  proffer  any  :  they  never  fight  without  pro- 
voking, and  once  provoked  they  never  cease.  Beware  thou  fall 
not  into  the  snares  of  love,  the  women  there  are  wise,  the  men 
crafty  :  they  will  gather  love  by  thy  looks,  and  pick  thy  mind 
out  of  thy  hands.  It  shall  be  there  better  to  hear  what  they  say, 
than  to  speak  what  thou  thinkest.  They  have  long  ears  and  short 
tongues,  quick  to  hear,  and  slow  to  utter,  broad  eyes  and  light 
fingers,  ready  to  espy  and  apt  to  strike.    Every  stranger  is  a 
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mark  for  them  to  shoot  at  :  yet  this  must  I  say  which  in  no 
country  I  can  tell  the  like,  that  it  is  as  seldom  to  see  a  stranger 
abused  there,  as  it  is  rare  to  see  any  well  used  elsewhere.  Yet 
presume  not  too  much  of  the  courtesies  of  those,  for  they  differ 
in  natures,  some  are  hot,  some  cold,  one  simple,  another  wily  ; 
yet  if  thou  use  few  words  and  fair  speeches,  thou  shalt  command 
anything  thou  standest  in  need  of. 

(From  Euphues  and  his  England.) 

Edmund  Spenser 

1552-1599- 

IRELAND 

Irenaeus.  And  sure  it  is  yet  a  most  beautiful  and  sweet 
country  as  any  is  under  heaven,  seamed  throughout  with  many 
goodly  rivers,  replenished  with  all  sorts  of  fish,  most  abundantly 
sprinkled  with  many  sweet  islands  and  goodly  lakes,  like  little 
inland  seas,  that  will  carry  even  ships  upon  their  waters,  adorned 
with  goodly  woods  fit  for  building  of  houses  and  ships,  so  com- 
modiously,  as  that  if  some  princes  in  the  world  had  them,  they 
would  soon  hope  to  be  lords  of  all  the  seas,  and  ere  long  of  all 
the  world  ;  also  full  of  good  ports  and  havens  opening  upon 
England  and  Scotland,  as  inviting  us  to  come  to  them  to  see 
what  excellent  commodities  that  country  can  afford,  besides 
the  soil  itself  most  fertile,  fit  to  yield  all  kind  of  fruit  that  shall 
be  committed  thereunto.  And  lastly,  the  heavens  most  mild  and 
temperate,  though  somewhat  more  moist  than  the  part  toward 
the  West. 

***** 

Eudoxus.  Truly,  Irenaeus,  I  do  much  pity  that  sweet  land, 
to  be  subject  to  so  many  evils  as  every  day  I  see  more  and  more 
thrown  upon  her,  and  do  half  begin  to  think  that  it  is,  (as  you  said 
in  the  beginning)  her  fatal  misfortune,  above  all  countries  that 
I  know,  to  be  thus  miserably  tossed  and  turmoiled  with  these 
variable  storms  of  afflictions. 

(From  A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland.) 
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THE  AUTHOR  ON  SOME  PLAYS  OF  HIS  TIME 

God  hath  now  blessed  England  with  a  Queen,  in  virtue  excel- 
lent, in  power  mighty,  in  glory  renowned,  in  government  politic, 
in  possession  rich,  breaking  her  foes  with  the  bent  of  her  brow, 
ruling  her  subjects  with  shaking  her  hand,  removing  debate 
by  diligent  foresight,  filling  her  chests  with  the  fruits  of  peace, 
ministering  justice  by  order  of  law,  reforming  abuses  with  great 
regard,  and  bearing  her  sword  so  even,  that  neither  the  poor  are 
trod  under  foot,  nor  the  rich  suffered  to  look  too  high  :  nor  Rome, 
nor  France,  nor  tyrant,  nor  Turk  dare  for  their  lives  to  enter  the 
list.  But  we,  unworthy  servants  of  so  mild  a  mistress,  degenerate 
children  of  so  good  a  mother,  unthankful  subjects  of  so  loving  a 
prince,  wound  her  sweet  heart  with  abusing  her  lenity,  and  stir 
Jupiter  to  anger  to  send  us  a  stork  that  shall  devour  us.  How 
often  hath  her  Majesty,  with  the  grave  advice  of  her  whole  Coun- 
cil, set  down  the  limits  of  apparel  to  every  degree,  and  how  soon 
again  hath  the  pride  of  our  hearts  overflown  the  channel  ?  How 
many  times  hath  access  to  theatres  been  restrained,  and  how 
boldly  again  have  we  re-entered  ?  overlashing  in  apparel  is  so 
common  a  fault,  that  the  very  hirelings  of  some  of  our  players, 
which  stand  at  reversion  of  vi5,  by  the  week,  jet  under  gentle- 
men's noses  in  suits  of  silk,  exercising  themselves  to  prating  on 
the  stage,  and  common  scoffing  when  they  come  abroad,  where 
they  look  askance  over  the  shoulder  at  every  man  of  whom  the 
Sunday  before  they  begged  an  alms.  I  speak  not  this  as  though 
everyone  that  professeth  the  quality  so  abused  himself,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  some  of  them  are  sober,  discreet,  properly 
learned,  honest  householders,  and  citizens  well  thought  on  among 
their  neighbours  at  home,  though  the  pride  of  their  shadows 
(I  mean  those  hangbys  whom  they  succour  with  stipend)  cause 
them  to  be  somewhat  ill  talked  of  abroad.  And  as  some  of  the 
players  are  far  from  abuse,  so  some  of  their  plays  are  without 
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rebuke,  which  are  easily  remembered,  as  quickly  reckoned.  The 
two  prose  books  played  at  the  Belsavage,  where  you  shall  find 
never  a  word  without  wit,  never  a  line  without  pith,  never  a 
letter  placed  in  vain.  The  Jew,  and  Ptolemy,  shown  at  the  Bull ; 
the  one  representing  the  greediness  of  worldly  choosers,  and 
bloody  minds  of  usurers  ;  the  other  very  lively  describing  how 
seditious  estates  with  their  own  devices,  false  friends  with  their 
own  swords,  and  rebellious  commons  in  their  own  snares  are 
overthrown  ;  neither  with  amorous  gesture  wounding  the  eye, 
nor  with  slovenly  talk  hurting  the  ears  of  the  chaste  hearers. 
The  Blacksmith's  Daughter  and  Catiline's  Conspiracies  usually 
brought  in  at  the  Theatre  :  the  first  containing  the  treachery  of 
Turks,  the  honourable  bounty  of  a  noble  mind,  the  shining  of 
virtue  in  distress.  The  last  because  it  is  known  to  be  a  pig  of 
mine  own  sow,  I  will  speak  the  less  of  it ;  only  giving  you  to 
understand  that  the  whole  mark  which  I  shot  at  in  that  work 
was  to  show  the  reward  of  traitors  in  Catiline,  and  the  necessary 
government  of  learned  men  in  the  person  of  Cicero,  which  fore- 
sees every  danger  that  is  likely  to  happen,  and  forestalls  it  con- 
tinually ere  it  take  effect. 

•  •  .  •  • 

These  plays  are  good  plays  and  sweet  plays,  and  of  all  plays 
the  best  plays,  and  most  to  be  liked,  worthy  to  be  sung  of  the 
Muses,  or  set  out  with  the  cunning  of  Roscius  himself,  yet  are 
they  not  fit  for  every  man's  diet,  neither  ought  they  commonly 
to  be  shown. 

(From  The  School  of  Abuse.) 

Sir  Philip  Sidney 

{See  also  p.  48.)  1554-1586. 

A    DIALOGUE    BETWEEN   TWO  SHEPHERDS 
CONCERNING  URANIA 

It  was  in  the  time  that  the  Earth  begins  to  put  on  her  new 
apparel  against  the  approach  of  her  lover,  and  that  the  sun  run- 
ning a  most  even  course  becomes  an  indifferent  arbiter  between 
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the  night  and  the  day,  when  the  hopeless  Shepherd  Strephon 
was  come  to  the  sands  which  lie  against  the  island  of  Cithera, 
where,  viewing  the  place  with  a  heavy  kind  of  delight,  and 
sometimes  casting  his  eyes  to  the  isleward,  he  called  his  friendly 
rival  the  pastor  Claius  unto  him  :  and  setting  first  down  in  his 
darkened  countenance  a  doleful  copy  of  what  he  would  ask. 
"  O,  my  Claius,"  said  he,  "  hither  we  are  now  come  to  pay  the 
rent,  for  which  we  are  so  called  unto  by  over-busy  remembrance  : 
remembrance  restless  remembrance,  which  claims  not  only  this 
duty  of  us,  but  for  it  will  have  us  forget  ourselves.  I  pray  you, 
when  we  were  amid  our  flock,  and  that,  of  other  shepherds, 
some  were  running  after  their  sheep,  strayed  beyond  their  bounds  : 
some  delighting  their  eyes  with  seeing  them  nibble  upon  the 
short  and  sweet  grass,  some  medicining  their  sick  ewes,  some 
setting  a  bell  for  an  ensign  of  a  sheepish  squadron,  some  with 
more  leisure  inventing  new  games  of  exercising  their  bodies, 
and  sporting  their  wits, — did  remembrance  grant  us  any  holiday, 
either  for  pastime  or  devotion,  nay,  either  for  necessary  food  or 
natural  rest,  but  that  still  it  forced  our  thoughts  to  work  upon 
this  place,  where  we  last — alas,  that  the  word  '  last 1  should  so 
long  last — did  grace  our  eyes  upon  her  ever-flourishing  beauty  ; 
did  it  not  still  cry  within  us  :  '  Ah,  you  base-minded  wretches  ! 
are  your  thoughts  so  deeply  bemired  in  the  trade  of  ordinary 
worldings  as,  for  respect  of  gain  some  paltry  wool  may  yield  you, 
to  let  so  much  time  pass  without  knowing  perfectly  her  estate, 
especially  in  so  troublesome  a  season  ;  to  leave  that  shore  un- 
saluted  from  whence  you  may  see  to  the  island  where  she  dwelleth ; 
to  leave  those  steps  unkissed  wherein  Urania  printed  the  farewell 
of  all  beauty  ?  Well,  then,  remembrance  commanded,  we  obeyed, 
and  here  we  find,  that  as  our  remembrance  came  ever  clothed 
unto  us  in  the  form  of  this  place,  so  this  place  gives  new  heat 
to  the  fever  of  our  languishing  remembrance.  Yonder,  my 
Claius,  Urania  lighted  ;  the  very  horse  methought  bewailed  to  be 
so  disburdened ;  and  as  for  thee,  poor  Claius,  when  thou  wentest 
to  help  her  down,  I  saw  reverence  and  desire  so  divide  thee  that 
thou  didst  at  one  instant  both  blush  and  quake,  and  instead  of 
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bearing  her  wert  ready  to  fall  down  thyself.  There  she  sate 
vouchsafing  my  cloak  (then  most  gorgeous)  under  her  ;  at  yonder 
rising  of  the  ground  she  turned  herself,  looking  back  toward  her 
wonted  abode,  and  because  of  her  parting,  bearing  much  sorrow 
in  her  eyes  the  lightsomeness  whereof  had  yet  so  natural  a  cheer- 
fulness as  it  made  even  sorrow  seem  to  smile  ;  at  that  turning 
she  spake  to  us  all,  opening  the  cherry  of  her  lips,  and,  Lord  ! 
how  greedily  mine  ears  did  feed  upon  the  sweet  words  she  uttered ! 
And  here  she  laid  her  hand  over  thine  eyes,  when  she  saw  the 
tears  springing  in  them,  as  if  she  would  conceal  them  from  other 
and  yet  herself  feel  some  of  thy  sorrow.  But  woe  is  me  !  Yonder, 
yonder  did  she  put  her  foot  into  the  boat,  at  that  instant,  as  it 
were,  dividing  her  heavenly  beauty  between  the  earth  and  the 
sea.  Bi^t  when  she  was  embarked  did  you  not  mark  how  the 
winds  whistled  and  the  seas  danced  for  joy  ;  how  the  sails  did 
swell  with  pride,  and  all  because  they  had  Urania  ?  Oh,  Urania, 
blessed  be  thou,  Urania,  the  sweetest  fairness,  and  fairest  sweet- 
ness !  "  (From  Arcadia.) 


A   SHIPWRECKED  YOUTH 

Strephon  bade  him  stay  and  look,  and  so  they  both  per- 
ceived a  thing  which  floated,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  bank,  but  rather  by  the  favourable  working  of  the  sea  than 
by  any  self-industry.  They  doubted  a  while  what  it  should  be, 
till  it  was  cast  up  even  hard  before  them,  at  which  time  they  fully 
saw  that  it  was  a  man.  Whereupon,  running  for  pity  sake  unto 
him,  they  found  his  hands  (as  it  should  appear,  constanter 
friends  to  his  life  than  his  memory)  fast  gripping  upon  the  edge 
of  a  square  small  coffer  which  lay  all  under  his  breast ;  else  in 
himself  no  show  of  life,  so  as  the  board  seemed  to  be  but  a  bier 
to  carry  him  a-land  to  his  sepulchre.  So  drew  they  up  a  young 
man  of  so  goodly  shape  and  well-pleasing  favour  that  one  would 
think  death  had  in  him  a  lovely  countenance,  and  that  though 
he  were  naked,  nakedness  was  to  him  an  apparel.  That  sight 
increased  their  compassion,  and  their  compassion  called  up  their 
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care,  so  that  lifting  his  feet  above  his  head,  making  a  great  deal 
of  salt  water  come  out  of  his  mouth,  they  laid  him  upon  some  of 
their  garments,  and  fell  to  rub  and  chafe  him,  till  they  brought 
him  to  recover  both  breath,  the  servant,  and  warmth,  the  com- 
panion, of  living.  At  length,  opening  his  eyes,  he  gave  a  great 
groan  (a  doleful  note,  but  a  pleasant  ditty,  for  by  that  they  found 
not  only  life,  but  strength  of  life  in  him).  They  therefore  con- 
tinued on  their  charitable  office  until,  his  spirits  being  well 
returned,  he,  without  so  much  as  thanking  them  for  their  pains, 
gat  up. 

(From  The  Same,) 

ARGALUS  AND  PARTHENIA 

The  messenger  made  speed,  and  found  Argalus  at  a  castle  of 
his  own,  sitting  in  a  parlour  with  the  fair  Parthenia,  he  reading 
in  a  book  the  stories  of  Hercules,  she  by  him,  as  to  hear  him  read  ; 
but  while  his  eyes  looked  on  the  book,  she  looked  on  his  eyes, 
and  sometimes  staying  him  with  some  pretty  question,  not  so 
much  to  be  resolved  of  the  doubt  as  to  give  him  occasion  to 
look  upon  her.  A  happy  couple,  he  joying  in  her,  she  joying  in 
herself,  but  in  herself  because  she  enjoyed  him  ;  both  increased 
their  riches  by  giving  to  each  other,  each  making  one  life  double 
because  they  made  a  double  life  one  ;  where  desire  never  wanted 
satisfaction,  nor  satisfaction  ever  bred  satiety,  he  ruling  because 
she  would  obey  or  rather,  because  she  would  obey  she  therein 
ruling. 

But  when  the  messenger  came  in  with  letters  in  his  hand  and 
haste  in  his  countenance,  though  she  knew  not  what  to  fear, 
yet  she  feared  because  she  knew  not ;  but  she  rose  and  went 
aside,  while  he  delivered  his  letters  and  message,  yet  afar  off  she 
looked,  now  at  the  messenger,  and  then  at  her  husband,  the  same 
fear  which  made  her  loth  to  have  cause  of  fear  yet  making  her 
seek  cause  to  nourish  her  fear.  And  well  she  found  there  was 
some  serious  matter,  for  her  husband's  countenance  figured 
some  resolution  between  loathsomeness  and  necessity ;  and 
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once  his  eye  cast  upon  her,  and  finding  hers  upon  him,  he  blushed, 
and  she  blushed  because  he  blushed,  and  yet  straight  grew  pale, 
because  she  knew  not  why  he  had  blushed.  But  when  he  had 
read  and  heard,  and  despatched  away  the  messenger,  like  a  man 
in  whom  honour  could  not  be  rocked  asleep  by  affection,  with 
promise  quickly  to  follow,  he  came  to  Parthenia,  and,  sorry  as 
might  be  for  parting,  and  yet  more  sorry  for  her  sorrow,  he  gave 
her  the  letter  to  read.  She  with  fearful  slowness  took  it,  and 
with  fearful  quickness  read  it,  and  having  read  it,  "  Ah,  my 
Argalus,"  said  she,  "  and  have  you  made  such  haste  to  answer  ? 
and  are  you  so  soon  resolved  to  leave  me  ?  "  But  he  discoursing 
unto  her  how  much  it  imported  his  honour,  which,  since  it  was 
dear  to  him,  he  knew  would  be  dear  unto  her,  her  reason,  over- 
clouded with  sorrow,  suffered  her  not  presently  to  reply,  but 
left  the  charge  thereof  to  tears  and  sighs,  which  he  not  able  to 
bear,  left  her  alone,  and  went  to  give  order  for  his  present 
departure. 

But  by  that  time  he  was  armed  and  ready  to  go  she  had 
recovered  a  little  strength  of  spirit  again,  and  coming  out,  and 
seeing  him  armed  and  wanting  nothing  for  his  departure  but  her 
farewell,  she  ran  to  him,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  kneeling 
down,  without  regard  who  either  heard  her  speech  or  saw  her 
demeanour,  "  My  Argalus  !  my  Argalus  !  "  said  she,  "  do  not 
thus  forsake  me.  Remember,  alas !  remember  that  I  have 
interest  in  you,  which  I  will  never  yield  shall  be  thus  adventured. 
Your  valour  is  already  sufficiently  known,  sufficiently  have  you 
already  done  for  your  country  ;  enow,  enow  there  are  beside 
you  to  lose  less  worthy  lives.  Woe  is  me  !  what  shall  become  of 
me,  if  you  thus  abandon  me.  Then  was  it  time  for  you  to 
follow  these  adventures  when  you  adventured  nobody  but 
yourself,  and  were  nobody's  but  your  own.  But  now  pardon 
me  that  now  or  never  I  claim  mine  own  ;  mine  you  are,  and 
without  me  you  can  undertake  no  danger,  and  will  you  endanger 
Parthenia  ?  Parthenia  shall  be  in  the  battle  of  your  fight, 
Parthenia  shall  smart  in  your  pain,  and  your  blood  must  be  bled 
by  Parthenia.' ' 
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"  Dear  Parthenia,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
you  resisted  my  will ;  I  thank  you  for  it,  but  persevere  not  in  it, 
and  let  not  the  tears  of  those  most  beloved  eyes  be  a  presage 
unto  me  of  that  which  you  would  not  should  happen.  I  shall 
live,  doubt  not :  for  so  great  a  blessing  as  you  are  was  not  given 
unto  me  so  soon  to  be  deprived  of  it.  Look  for  me,  therefore, 
shortly,  and  victorious,  and  prepare  a  joyful  welcome,  and  I 
will  wish  for  no  other  triumph.,,  She  answered  not,  but  stood 
as  it  were  thunderstricken  with  amazement,  for  true  love  made 
obedience  stand  up  against  all  other  passions.  But  when  he 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  sought  to  print  his  heart  in  her  sweet 
lips,  she  fell  in  a  swound,  so  as  he  was  fain  to  leave  her  to  her 
gentlewomen ;  and,  carried  away  by  the  tyranny  of  honour, 
though  with  many  a  back-cast  look  and  hearty  groan,  went  to 
the  camp. 

(From  The  Same.) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  OF  ARCADIA 

In  the  time  that  the  morning  did  strew  roses  and  violets  in  the 
heavenly  floor  against  the  coming  of  the  sun,  the  nightingales, 
striving  one  with  the  other  which  could  in  most  dainty  variety 
recount  their  wrong-caused  sorrow,  made  them  put  off  their 
sleep  ;  and,  rising  from  under  a  tree  which  that  night  had  been 
their  pavilion,  they  went  on  their  journey,  which  by-and-by 
welcomed  Musidorus'  eyes  with  delightful  prospects.  There 
were  hills  which  garnished  their  proud  heights  with  stately  trees  ; 
humble  valleys  whose  base  estate  seemed  comforted  with  the 
refreshing  of  silver  rivers  ;  meadows  enamelled  with  all  sorts 
of  eye-pleasing  flowers  ;  thickets  which  being  lined  with  most 
pleasant  shade,  were  witnessed  so  to  by  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  many  well-tuned  birds  ;  each  pasture  stored  with  sheep, 
feeding  with  sober  security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating 
oratory,  craved  the  dams'  comfort.  Here,  a  shepherd's  boy 
piping  as  though  he  should  never  be  old;  there,  a  young  shepherd- 
ess knitting  and  withal  singing ;  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice 
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comforted  her  hands  to  work,  and  her  hands  kept  time  to  her 
voice-music.  As  for  the  houses  of  the  country — for  many  houses 
came  under  their  eye — they  were  all  scattered,  no  two  being  one 
of  the  other,  and  yet  not  so  far  off  as  that  it  barred  mutual 
succour  ;  a  show,  as  it  were,  of  an  accompanable  [companionable] 
solitariness,  and  of  a  civil  wildness. 

(From  The  Same.) 

POETRY  EXCELS  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

The  philosopher,  therefore,  and  the  historian  are  they  which 
would  win  the  goal,  the  one  by  precept,  the  other  by  example  ; 
but  both,  not  having  both,  do  both  halt.  For  the  philosopher, 
setting  down  with  thorny  argument  the  bare  rule,  is  so  hard 
of  utterance,  and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one  that  hath 
no  other  guide  but  him  shall  wade  in  him  until  he  be  old,  before 
he  shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest.  For  his  knowledge 
standeth  so  upon  the  abstract  and  general,  that  happy  is  that 
man  who  may  understand  him,  and  more  happy  that  can  apply 
what  he  doth  understand.  On  the  other  side  the  historian, 
wanting  the  precept,  is  so  tied,  not  to  what  should  be,  but  to 
what  is  ;  to  the  particular  truth  of  things,  and  not  to  the  general 
reason  of  things  ;  that  his  example  draweth  no  necessary  con- 
sequence, and  therefore  a  less  fruitful  doctrine. 

Now  doth  the  peerless  poet  perform  both  ;  for  whatsoever 
the  philosopher  saith  should  be  done  he  giveth  a  perfect  picture 
of  it,  in  some  one  by  whom  he  presupposeth  it  was  done,  so  as 
he  coupleth  the  general  notion  with  the  particular  example.  A 
perfect  picture,  I  say,  for  he  yieldeth  to  the  powers  of  the  mind 
an  image  of  that  whereof  the  philosopher  bestoweth  but  a 
wordish  description  which  doth  neither  strike,  pierce,  nor 
possess  the  sight  of  the  soul,  so  much  as  that  other  doth.  For  as, 
in  outward  things,  to  a  man  that  had  never  seen  an  elephant, 
or  a  rhinoceros,  who  should  tell  him  most  exquisitely  all  their 
shape,  colour,  bigness,  and  particular  marks  :  or  of  a  gorgeous 
palace,  an  architect,  who,  declaring  the  full  beauties,  might  well 
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make  the  hearer  able  to  repeat,  as  it  were,  by  rote,  all  he  had 
heard,  yet  should  never  satisfy  his  inward  conceit,  with  being 
witness  to  itself  of  a  true  living  knowledge  ;  but  the  same  man, 
as  soon  as  he  might  see  those  beasts  well  painted,  or  that  house 
well  in  model,  should  straightway  grow,  without  need  of  any 
description,  to  a  judicial  comprehending  of  them  ;  so,  no  doubt, 
the  philosopher,  with  his  learned  definitions,  be  it  of  virtue  or 
vices,  matters  of  public  policy  or  private  government,  replenish- 
eth  the  memory  with  many  infallible  grounds  of  wisdom, 
which,  notwithstanding,  lie  dark  before  the  imaginative  and 
judging  power,  if  they  be  not  illuminated  or  figured  forth  by  the 
speaking  picture  of  poesy. 


I  conclude,  therefore,  that  he  excelleth  history,  not  only  in 
furnishing  the  mind  with  knowledge,  but  in  setting  it  forward 
to  that  which  deserve  th  to  be  called  and  accounted  good  :  which 
setting  forward,  and  moving  to  well-doing,  indeed,  setteth  the 
laurel  crowns  upon  the  poets  as  victorious  ;  not  only  of  the 
historian,  but  over  the  philosopher,  howsoever,  in  teaching,  it 
may  be  questionable.  For  suppose  it  be  granted  (that  which  I 
suppose,  with  great  reason,  may  be  denied),  that  the  philosopher, 
in  respect  of  his  methodical  proceeding,  teach  more  perfectly  than 
the  poet,  yet  do  I  think,  that  no  man  is  so  much  (pi\o<pi\6(ro(po$9 
as  to  compare  the  philosopher  in  moving  with  the  poet.  And 
that  moving  is  of  a  higher  degree  than  teaching,  it  may  by  this 
appear,  that  it  is  well  nigh  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  teaching  ; 
for  who  will  be  taught,  if  he  be  not  moved  with  desire  to  be 
taught  ?  And  what  so  much  good  doth  that  teaching  bring 
forth  (I  speak  still  of  moral  doctrine)  as  that  it  moveth  one  to 
do  that  which  it  doth  teach.  For,  as  Aristotle  saith,  it  is  not 
yvaxris  but  irpa^is  must  be  the  fruit :  and  how  irpa£i$  can  not  be, 
without  being  moved  to  practise,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  consider. 
The  philosopher  showeth  you  the  way,  he  informeth  you  of  the 
particularities,  as  well  of  the  tediousness  of  the  way  and  of  the 
pleasant  lodging  you  shall  have  when  your  journey  is  ended, 
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as  of  the  many  by-turnings  that  may  divert  you  from  your  way  I 
but  this  is  to  no  man  but  to  him  that  will  read  him,  and  read 
him  with  attentive,  studious  painfulness  ;  which  constant  desire 
whosoever  hath  in  him,  hath  already  passed  half  the  hardness  of 
the  way,  and  therefore  is  beholden  to  the  philosopher  but  for 
the  other  half.  Nay,  truly,  learned  men  have  learnedly  thought, 
that  where  once  reason  hath  so  much  over-mastered  passion,  as 
that  the  mind  hath  a  free  desire  to  do  well,  the  inward  light  each 
mind  hath  in  itself  is  as  good  as  a  philosopher's  book  :  since  in 
nature  we  know  it  is  well  to  do  well,  and  what  is  well  and  what 
is  evil,  although  not  in  the  words  of  art  which  philosophers  bestow 
upon  us  ;  for  out  of  natural  conceit  the  philosophers  drew  it ; 
but  to  be  moved  to  do  that  which  we  know,  or  to  be  moved  with 
desire  to  know,  "  hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est." 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences  (I  speak  still  of  human,  and 
according  to  the  human  conceit)  is  our  poet  the  monarch.  For 
he  doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect 
into  the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter  into  it ;  nay,  he 
doth,  as  if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at 
the  very  first  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that  full  of  that  taste 
you  may  long  to  pass  further.  He  beginneth  not  with  obscure 
definitions,  which  must  blur  the  margin  with  interpretations, 
and  load  the  memory  with  doubtfulness,  but  he  cometh  to  you 
with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion,  either  accompanied  with, 
or  prepared  for,  the  well-enchanting  skill  of  music  ;  and  with  a 
tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale  which  holdeth 
children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney-corner  ; 
and,  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the  mind 
from  wickedness  to  virtue  ;  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought 
to  take  most  wholesome  things,  by  hiding  them  in  such  other 
as  have  a  pleasant  taste  ;  which,  if  one  should  begin  to  tell  them 
the  nature  of  the  aloes  or  rhubarbarum  they  should  receive, 
would  sooner  take  their  physic  at  their  ears  than  at  their  mouth  ; 
so  it  is  in  men  (most  of  them  are  childish  in  the  best  things  till 
they  be  cradled  in  their  graves)  ;  glad  they  will  be  to  hear  the 
tales  of  Hercules,  Achilles,  Cyrus,  ^Eneas  ;  and  hearing  them, 
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must  needs  hear  the  right  description  of  wisdom,  valour,  and 
justice  ;  which,  if  they  had  been  barely  (that  is  to  say,  philosophi- 
cally) set  out,  they  would  swear  they  be  brought  to  school  again. 

(From  A  Defence  of  Poesie.) 

William  Webbe 

Fl.  1 6th  century. 

SPENSER  AS  A  POET 

This  place  I  have  purposely  reserved  for  one  who  if  not  only, 
yet  in  my  judgment,  principally,  deserve th  the  title  of  the  rightest 
English  poet  that  ever  I  read  :  that  is  the  author  of  the  Shepherd's 
Kalendar,  intituled  to  the  worthy  gentleman  Master  Philip 
Sydney,  whether  it  was  Master  Sp.  or  what  rare  scholar 
in  Pembroke  Hall  so  ever,  because  himself  and  his  friends,  for 
what  respect  I  know  not,  would  not  reveal  it,  I  force  not 
greatly  to  set  down.  Sorry  I  am  that  I  cannot  find  none  other 
with  whom  I  might  couple  him  in  this  catalogue  in  his  rare 
gift  of  poetry,  although  one  there  is,  though  now  long  since 
seriously  occupied  in  graver  studies  (Master  Gabriel  Harvey) 
yet,  as  he  was  once  his  most  special  friend  and  fellow-poet,  so 
because  he  hath  taken  such  pains  not  only  in  his  Latin  poetry 
(for  which  he  enjoyed  great  commendations  of  the  best  both 
in  judgment  and  dignity  in  this  realm)  but  also  to  reform  our 
English  verse,  and  to  beautify  the  same  with  brave  devices,  of 
which  I  think  the  chief  lie  hid  in  hateful  obscurity ;  therefore 
will  I  adventure  to  set  them  together,  as  two  of  the  rarest  wits 
and  learnedst  Masters  of  Poetry  in  England.  Whose  worthy 
and  notable  skill  in  this  faculty  I  would  wish  if  their  high 
dignities  and  serious  businesses  would  permit  they  would  still 
grant  to  be  a  furtherance  to  that  reformed  kind  of  Poetry  which 
Master  Harvey  did  once  begin  to  ratify.  ...  As  for  the  other 
gentleman,  if  it  would  please  him  or  his  friends  to  let  those 
excellent  poems  whereof  I  know  he  hath  plenty,  come  abroad, 
as  his  Dreams,  his  Legends,  his  Court  of  Cupid,  his  English  Poet, 
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with  other,  he  should  not  only  stay  the  rude  pens  of  myself 
and  others,  but  also  satisfy  the  thirsty  desires  of  many  which 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  see  more  of  his  rare  inventions. 

(From  A  Discourse  of  English  Poetry.) 

George  Puttenham 

?  i 5 30-?  1600. 

THERE  MAY  BE  AN  ART   OF  ENGLISH  POESY  AS 
WELL    AS   OF  THE  LATIN  AND  THE  GREEK 

Then  as  there  was  no  art  in  the  world  till  by  experience  found 
out,  so  if  Poesy  be  now  an  art,  and  of  all  antiquity  hath  been  among 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  yet  were  none,  until  by  studious 
persons  fashioned  and  reduced  into  a  method  of  rules  and 
precepts,  then  no  doubt  may  these  be  the  like  with  us.  And 
if  the  art  of  Poesy  be  but  a  skill  appertaining  to  utterance, 
why  may  not  the  same  be  with  us  as  well  as  with  them,  our 
language  being  no  less  copious,  pithy  and  significative  than  theirs, 
our  conceits  the  same,  and  our  wits  no  less  apt  to  devise  and 
imitate  than  theirs  were  ?  If  again,  art  be  but  a  certain  order 
of  rules  prescribed  by  reason,  and  gathered  by  experience,  why 
should  not  Poesy  be  a  vulgar  art  with  us  as  well  as  with  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  our  language  admitting  no  fewer  rules  and 
nice  diversities  than  theirs  ?  But  peradventure  more  by  a 
peculiar,  which  our  speech  hath  in  many  things  differing  from 
theirs,  and  yet  in  the  general  points  of  that  art  allowed  to  go 
in  common  with  them  ;  so  as  if  one  point  perchance  which  is 
their  feet  whereupon  their  measures  stand,  and  indeed  is  all 
the  beauty  of  their  Poesy,  and  which  feet  we  have  not,  nor  as 
yet  never  went  about  to  frame  (the  nature  of  our  language  and 
words  not  permitting  it)  we  have  instead  thereof  twenty  other 
curious  points  in  that  skill  more  than  they  ever  had,  by  reason 
of  our  rime  and  tunable  concords  or  symphony,  which  they 
never  observed.  Poesy  therefore  may  be  an  art  in  our  vulgar, 
and  that  very  methodical  and  commendable. 

(From  The  Art  of  English  Poesy.) 
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Samuel  Daniel 

1562-1619. 

(See  also  p.  99.) 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  ENGLISH  RHYME 

Now  upon  the  great  discovery  of  these  new  measures, 
threatening  to  overthrow  the  whole  state  of  Rime  in  this 
kingdom,  I  must  either  stand  out  to  defend  or  else  be  forced 
to  forsake  myself  and  give  over  all.  .  .  .  And  the  rather 
for  that  this  detractor  (whose  commendable  rimes,  albeit 
now  himself  an  enemy  to  rime,  have  given  heretofore  to  the 
world  the  best  notice  of  his  worth)  is  a  man  of  fair  parts  and 
good  reputation,  and  therefore  the  reproach  forcibly  cast  from 
such  a  hand  may  throw  down  more  at  once  than  the  labours 
of  many  shall  in  long  time  build  up  again,  specially  upon  the 
slippery  foundation  of  opinion  and  the  world's  inconstancy. 
.  .  .  And  he  who  is  thus  become  our  unkind  adversary  must 
pardon  us  if  we  be  as  jealous  of  our  fame  and  reputation  as  he 
is  desirous  of  credit  of  his  new-old  art  and  must  consider  that 
we  cannot,  in  a  thing  that  concerns  us  so  near,  but  have  a  feeling 
of  the  wrong  done,  wherein  every  rimer  in  this  universal  Island 
as  well  as  myself,  stands  interested.  .  .  . 

For  as  Greek  and  Latin  verse  consists  of  the  number  and 
quantity  of  syllables,  so  doth  the  English  verse  of  measure  and 
accent.  And  though  it  doth  not  strictly  observe  long  and  short 
syllables  yet  it  most  religiously  respects  the  accent ;  and  as  the 
short  and  the  long  make  number,  so  the  acute  and  grave  accent 
yield  harmony.  And  harmony  is  likewise  number,  so  that  the 
English  verse  then  hath  number,  measure  and  harmony  in  the 
best  proportion  of  music  ;  which  being  more  certain  and  more 
resounding,  works  that  effect  of  motion  with  as  happy  success 
as  either  the  Greek  or  Latin.  And  so  natural  a  melody  is  it,  and 
so  universal  as  it  seems  to  be  generally  born  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  an  hereditary  eloquence  proper  to  all  mankind. 

...  4<  111  customs  are  to  be  left,"  I  grant  it ;  but  I  see  not 
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how  that  can  be  taken  for  an  ill  custom  which  nature  hath  thus 
ratified,  all  nations  received,  time  so  long  confirmed,  the  effects 
such  as  it  performs  those  offices  of  motion  for  which  it  is  employed  ; 
delighting  the  ear,  stirring  the  heart  and  satisfying  the  judgment 
in  such  sort  as  I  doubt  whether  ever  single  numbers  will  do 
in  our  climate,  if  they  show  no  more  work  of  wonder  than  yet 
we  see.  .  .  .  Nor  will  the  general  sort  for  whom  we  write 
(the  wise  being  above  books)  taste  these  laboured  measures  but 
as  an  orderly  prose  when  we  have  all  done.  For  this  kind 
acquaintance  and  continual  familiarity  ever  had  betwixt  our  ear 
and  this  cadence  is  grown  to  so  intimate  a  friendship  as  it  will 
now  hardly  ever  be  brought  to  miss  it.  For  be  the  verse  never 
so  good,  never  so  full,  it  seems  not  to  satisfy  nor  breed  that 
delight  as  when  it  is  met  and  combined  with  a  like  sounding 
accent ;  which  seems  as  the  jointure  without  which  it  hangs 
loose,  and  cannot  subsist,  but  runs  wildly  on,  like  a  tedious 
fancy  without  a  close.  Suffer  the  world  then  to  enjoy  that 
which  it  knows  and  what  it  likes,  seeing  that  whatsoever  form 
of  words  doth  move,  delight  and  sway  the  affections  of  men, 
in  what  Scythian  sort  soever  it  be  disposed  or  uttered,  that 
is  true  number,  measure,  eloquence,  and  the  perfection  of  speech  ; 
which  I  said  hath  as  many  shapes  as  there  be  tongues  or  nations 
in  the  world,  nor  can  with  all  the  tyrannical  rules  of  idle  rhetoric 
be  governed  otherwise  than  custom  and  present  observation  will 
allow. 

(From  A  Defence  of  Rime.) 

Thomas  Campion 

D.  1619. 

AN  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  RHYME  IN  VERSE 

Learning  first  flourished  in  Greece,  from  thence  it  was  derived 
unto  the  Romans,  both  diligent  observers  of  the  number  and 
quantity  of  syllables,  not  in  their  verses  only  but  likewise  in 
their  prose.  ...  In  these  lack-learning  times,  and  in  barbarized 
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Italy,  began  that  vulgar  and  easy  kind  of  Poesy  which  is  now 
in  use  throughout  most  parts  of  Christendom,  which  we  abusively 
call  rime  and  metre,  of  rithmus  and  metrum,  of  which  I  will 
now  discourse. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  whosoever  shall  by  way  of  repre- 
hension, examine  the  imperfection  of  rime  must  encounter  with 
many  glorious  enemies,  and  those  very  expert  and  ready  at 
their  weapon,  that  can  if  need  be,  extempore  (as  they  say)  rime 
a  man  to  death.  Besides  there  is  grown  a  kind  of  prescription 
in  the  use  of  rime  to  forestall  the  right  of  true  numbers,  as  also 
the  consent  of  many  nations,  against  all  which  it  may  seem  a 
thing  almost  impossible  and  vain  to  contend.  All  this  and  more 
cannot  yet  deter  me  from  a  lawful  defence  of  perfection  or 
make  me  any  whit  the  sooner  adhere  to  that  which  is  lame  and 
unbeseeming.  For  custom,  I  allege  that  ill  uses  are  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  things  naturally  imperfect  cannot  be  perfected  by  use. 
Old  customs,  if  they  be  better,  why  should  they  not  be  recalled 
as  the  yet  flourishing  custom  of  numerous  poesy  used  among 
the  Romans  and  Grecians  ;  but  the  unaptness  of  our  tongues, 
and  the  difficulty  of  imitation  disheartens  us.  Again  the 
facility  and  popularity  of  rime  creates  as  many  poets  as  a  hot 
summer  flies. 

(From  Observations  of  the  Art  of  English  Poesy.) 


Thomas  Lodge 

1558=1625. 

ROSALIND    AND    ALINDA  LEAVE  THE  COURT  OF 

TORISMOND 

.  .  When  Torismond  heard  his  daughter  so  resolute,  his  heart 
was  so  hardened  against  her,  that  he  sent  down  a  definitive  and 
peremptory  sentence,  that  they  should  both  be  banished,  which 
presently  was  done.  The  tyrant  rather  choosing  to  hazard 
the  loss  of  his  only  child  than  anyways  to  put  in  question  the 
state  of  his  kingdom  ;  so  suspicious  and  fearful  is  the  conscience 
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of  an  usurper.  Well,  although  his  lords  persuaded  him  to  retain 
his  own  daughter,  yet  his  resolution  might  not  be  reversed, 
but  both  of  them  must  away  from  the  Court  without  either 
more  company  or  delay.  In  he  went  with  great  melancholy, 
and  left  these  two  ladies  alone.  Rosalind  waxed  very  sad, 
and  sat  down  and  wept.  Alinda  she  smiled,  and  sitting  by 
her  friend  began  thus  to  comfort  her  : — 

ALINDA'S  COMFORT  TO  PERPLEXED  ROSALIND 

Why,  how  now,  Rosalind,  dismayed  with  a  frown  of  contrary 
fortune  ?  Have  I  not  oft  heard  thee  say  that  high  minds 
were  discovered  in  fortune's  contempt,  and  heroical  seen  in 
the  depth  of  extremities  ?  Thou  wert  wont  to  tell  others  that 
complained  of  distress,  that  the  sweetest  salve  for  misery  was 
patience,  and  the  only  medicine  for  want,  that  precious  implaister 
of  content :  being  such  a  good  physician  to  others,  wilt  thou 
not  minister  receipts  to  thyself  ?  But  perchance  thou  wilt 
say, 

"  Consulenti  nunquam  caput  doluit." 

Why  then,  if  the  patients  that  are  sick  of  this  disease  can  find 
in  themselves  neither  reason  to  persuade,  or  art  to  cure,  yet, 
Rosalind,  admit  of  the  counsel  of  a  friend,  and  apply  the  salves 
that  may  appease  thy  passions.  If  thou  grievest  that  being 
the  daughter  of  a  prince,  and  envy  thwarteth  thee  with  such 
hard  exigents,  think  that  royalty  is  a  fair  mark,  that  crowns 
have  crosses  when  mirth  is  in  cottages  ;  that  the  fairer  the  rose 
is,  the  sooner  it  is  bitten  with  caterpillars  ;  the  more  orient 
the  pearl  is,  the  more  apt  to  take  a  blemish  ;  and  the  greatest 
birth,  as  it  hath  most  honour,  so  it  hath  much  envy.  If  then 
fortune  aimeth  at  the  fairest,  be  patient,  Rosalind,  for  first  by 
thine  exile  thou  goest  to  thy  father  ;  nature  is  higher  prized 
than  wealth,  and  the  love  of  one's  parents  ought  to  be  more 
precious  than  all  dignities.  Why  then  doth  my  Rosalind  grieve 
at  the  frown  of  Torismond,  who  by  offering  her  a  prejudice 
proffers  her  a  greater  pleasure  ?     And  more,  mad  lass,  to  be 
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melancholy,  when  thou  hast  with  thee  Alinda,  a  friend,  who  will 
he  a  faithful  co-partner  of  all  thy  misfortunes,  who  hath  left 
her  father  to  follow  thee,  and  choosetli  rather  to  brook  all 
extremities  than  to  forsake  thy  presence.    What,  Rosalind, 

"  Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris.,, 

Cheerly,  woman  ;  as  we  have  been  bed- fellows  in  royalty,  we 
will  be  fellow-mates  in  poverty.  I  will  for  ever  be  thy  Alinda, 
and  thou  shalt  ever  rest  to  me  Rosalind  :  so  shall  the  world 
canonise  our  friendship,  and  speak  of  Rosalind  and  Alinda, 
as  they  did  of  Pylades  and  Orestes.  And  if  ever  fortune  smile 
and  we  return  to  our  former  honour,  then  folding  ourselves  in 
the  sweet  of  our  friendship,  we  shall  merrily  say  (calling  to  mind 
our  forepast  miseries) — 

"  Olim  haec  meminisse  juvabit." 

At  this  Rosalind  began  to  comfort  her,  and  after  she  had 
wept  a  few  kind  tears  in  the  bosom  of  her  Alinda,  she  gave  her 
hearty  thanks,  and  then  they  sat  them  down  to  consult  how 
they  should  travel.  Alinda  grieved  at  nothing  but  that  they 
might  have  no  man  in  their  company  :  saying,  it  would  be 
their  greatest  prejudice  in  that  two  women  went  wandering 
without  either  guide  or  attendant.  "  Tush,"  quoth  Rosalind, 
"  art  thou  a  woman,  and  hast  not  a  sudden  shift  to  prevent  a 
misfortune  ?  I,  thou  seest,  am  of  a  tall  stature,  and  would 
very  well  become  the  person  and  apparel  of  a  page  ;  thou  shalt 
be  my  mistress,  and  I  will  play  the  man  so  properly,  that,  trust 
me,  in  what  company  soever  I  come  I  will  not  be  discovered. 
I  will  buy  me  a  suit,  and  have  my  rapier  very  handsomely  at  my 
side,  and  if  any  knave  offer  wrong,  your  page  will  show  him 
the  point  of  his  wTeapon."  At  this  Alinda  smiled,  and  upon  this 
they  agreed,  and  presently  gathered  up  all  their  jewels,  which 
they  trussed  up  in  a  casket,  and  Rosalind  in  all  haste  provided 
her  of  robes  ;  Alinda  being  called  Aliena  and  Rosalind  Ganymede. 
They  travelled  along  the  vineyards,  and  by  many  by-ways ; 
at  last  got  to  the  forest  side,  where  they  travelled  by  the  space 
of  two  or  three  days  without  seeing  any  creature,  being  often 
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in  danger  of  wild  beasts,  and  pained  with  many  passionate 
sorrows.  Now  the  black  ox  began  to  tread  on  their  feet,  and 
Alinda  thought  of  her  wonted  royalty ;  but  when  she  cast  her 
eyes  on  her  Rosalind,  she  thought  every  danger  a  step  to  honour. 
Passing  thus  on  along,  about  mid-day  they  came  to  a  fountain, 
compassed  with  a  grove  of  cypress  trees,  so  cunningly  and 
curiously  planted,  as  if  some  goddess  had  entreated  Nature  in 
that  place  to  make  her  an  arbour.  By  this  fountain  sat  Aliena 
and  her  Ganymede,  and  forth  they  pulled  such  victuals  as  they 
had,  and  as  merrily  as  if  they  had  been  in  Paris  with  all  the 
King's  delicacies  ;  Aliena  only  grieving  that  they  could  not 
so  much  as  meet  with  a  shepherd  to  discourse  them  the  way 
to  some  place  where  they  might  make  their  abode. 

(From  Rosalynde.) 

Robert  Greene 

?  1560-1592. 

FAWN  1  A,  BEING  SHIPWRECKED,  IS  FOUND  BY  A 
SHEPHERD 

At  last  the  tempest  ceased  and  the  little  boat  was  driven  with 
the  tide  into  the  coast  of  Sicilia,  where,  sticking  upon  the  sands, 
it  rested.  Fortune  minding  to  be  wanton,  willing  to  show  that 
as  she  hath  wrinkles  on  her  brows,  so  she  hath  dimples  in  her 
cheeks  ;  thought,  after  so  many  sour  looks,  to  lend  a  feigned 
smile,  and  after  a  puffing  storm  to  bring  a  pretty  calm  :  she 
began  thus  to  dally.  It  fortuned  a  poor  mercenary  shepherd 
that  dwelled  in  Sicilia,  who  got  his  living  by  other  men's  flocks, 
missed  one  of  his  sheep,  and  thinking  it  had  strayed  into  the 
covert  that  was  hard  by,  sought  very  diligently  to  find  that 
which  he  could  not  see,  fearing  either  that  the  wolves  or  eagles 
had  undone  him  (for  he  was  so  poor,  as  a  sheep  was  half  his 
substance),  wandered  down  toward  the  sea  cliffs,  to  see  if  per- 
chance the  sheep  was  browsing  on  the  sea-ivy  whereon  they 
greatly  do  feed,  but  not  finding  her  there,  as  he  was  ready  to 
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return  to  his  flock,  he  heard  a  child  cry,  but  knowing  there  was 
no  house  near,  he  thought  he  had  mistaken  the  sound,  and  that 
it  was  the  bleating  of  his  sheep.  Wherefore  looking  more 
narrowly,  as  he  cast  his  eye  to  the  sea,  he  spied  a  little  boat, 
from  whence,  as  he  attentively  listened,  he  might  hear  the  cry 
to  come  ;  standing  a  good  while  in  a  maze,  at  last  he  went  to 
the  shore,  and  wading  to  the  boat,  as  he  looked  in,  he  saw  the 
little  babe  lying  all  alone,  ready  to  die  for  hunger  and  cold, 
wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  scarlet  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  and 
having  a  chain  about  the  neck.  .  .  .  After  that  they  had  set 
all  things  in  order,  the  shepherd  went  to  his  sheep  with  a  merry 
note,  and  the  good  wife  learned  to  sing  lullaby,  at  home  with 
her  young  babe,  wrapping  it  in  a  homely  blanket  instead  of  a 
rich  mantle  ;  nourishing  it  so  cleanly  and  carefully  as  it  began 
to  be  a  jolly  girl,  in  so  much  that  they  began  both  of  them  to 
be  very  fond  of  it,  seeing,  as  it  waxed  in  age,  so  it  increased  in 
beauty.  The  shepherd  every  night  at  his  coming  home  would 
sing  and  dance  it  on  his  knee,  and  prattle,  that  in  a  short  time 
it  began  to  speak  and  call  him  Dad,  and  her  Mam ;  at 
last,  when  it  grew  to  ripe  years,  that  it  was  about  seven  years 
old,  the  shepherd  left  keeping  of  other  men's  sheep,  and  with 
the  money  he  found  in  the  purse  he  bought  him  the  lease  of  a 
pretty  farm,  and  got  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  which  when  Fawnia 
(for  so  they  named  the  child)  came  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  he 
set  her  to  keep,  and  she  with  such  diligence  performed  her  charge 
as  the  sheep  prospered  marvellously  under  her  hand.  Fawnia 
thought  Porrus  had  been  her  father,  and  Mopsa  her  mother 
(for  so  was  the  shepherd  and  his  wife  called),  honoured  and  obeyed 
them  with  such  reverence  that  all  the  neighbours  praised  the 
dutiful  obedience  of  the  child.  Porrus  grew  in  a  short  time  to 
be  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  credit ;  for  fortune  so  favoured  him 
in  having  no  charge  but  Fawnia,  that  he  began  to  purchase 
land,  intending  after  his  death  to  give  it  to  his  daughter,  so  that 
divers  rich  farmers'  sons  came  as  wooers  to  his  house  ;  for 
Fawnia  was  something  cleanly  attired,  being  of  such  singular 
beauty  and  excellent  wit,  that  whoso  saw  her  would  have  thought 
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she  had  been  some  heavenly  nymph,  and  not  a  mortal  creature  ; 
in  so  much  that  when  she  came  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  she 
so  increased  with  excellent  perfection  both  of  body  and  mind, 
as  her  natural  disposition  did  bewray  that  she  was  born  of  some 
high  parentage  ;  but  the  people  thinking  she  was  daughter  to 
the  shepherd  Porrus,  rested  only  amazed  at  her  beauty  and  wit ; 
yea,  she  won  such  favour  and  commendations  in  every  man's 
eye,  as  her  beauty  was  not  only  praised  in  the  country,  but  also 
spoken  of  in  the  Court ;  yet  such  was  her  submissive  modesty, 
that  although  her  praise  daily  increased,  her  mind  was  no  whit 
puffed  up  with  pride,  but  humbled  herself  as  became  a  country 
maid  and  the  daughter  of  a  poor  shepherd.  Every  day  she 
went  forth  with  her  sheep  to  the  field,  keeping  them  with  such 
care  and  diligence,  as  all  men  thought  she  was  very  painful, 
defending  her  face  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  with  no  other  veil, 
but  with  a  garland  made  of  boughs  and  flowers  ;  which  attire 
became  her  so  gallantly,  as  she  seemed  to  be  the  Goddess  Flora 
herself  for  beauty. 

(From  Pandosto  or  the  Triumph  of  Time.) 


Thomas  Nash 

i 567-160 i. 

THE  PREACHER  AND  THE  POET 

With  the  enemies  of  Poetry  I  care  not  if  I  have  a  bout,  and  those 
are  they  that  term  our  best  writers  but  babbling  ballat-makers, 
holding  them  fantastical  fools  that  have  wit,  but  cannot  tell  how 
to  use  it.  I  myself  have  been  so  censured  among  some  dull- 
headed  divines,  who  deem  it  no  more  cunning  to  write  an  exqui- 
site poem  than  to  preach  pure  Calvin  or  distil  the  juice  of  a 
commentary  in  a  quarter  sermon.  Prove  it  when  you  will, 
you  slow-spirited  Saturnists,  that  have  nothing  but  the  pilfries 
of  your  pen  to  polish  an  exhortation  withal  :  no  eloquence  but 
tautologies  to  tie  the  ears  of  your  auditory  unto  you  :  no  inven- 
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vention  but  here  is  to  be  noted  "  I  stole  this  note  out  of  Beza  or 
Marlorat"  :  no  wit  to  move,  no  passion  to  urge,  but  only  an 
ordinary  form  of  preaching,  blown  up  by  use  of  often  hearing 
and  speaking  ;  and  you  shall  find  there  goes  more  exquisite 
pains  and  purity  of  wit  to  the  writing  of  one  such  rare  poem  as 
Rosamund,  than  to  a  hundred  of  your  dunstical  sermons. 

(From  Pierce  Penilesse.) 

THE  FRUITS  OF  POETRY 

To  them  that  demand,  what  fruits  the  poets  of  our  time  bring 
forth,  or  wherein  they  are  able  to  prove  themselves  necessary 
to  the  state  ?  Thus  I  answer  :  First  and  foremost,  they  have 
cleaned  our  language  from  barbarism,  and  made  the  vulgar 
sort,  here  in  London  (which  is  the  fountain  whose  rivers  flow 
round  about  England),  to  aspire  to  a  richer  purity  of  speech 
than  is  communicated  with  the  commonalty  of  any  nation 
under  heaven.  The  virtuous  by  their  praises  they  encourage 
to  be  more  virtuous,  to  vicious  men  they  are  as  infernal  hags, 
to  haunt  their  ghosts  with  eternal  infamy  after  death.  The 
soldier  in  hope  to  have  his  high  deeds  celebrated  by  their  pens, 
despiseth  a  whole  army  of  perils,  and  acteth  wonders  exceeding 
all  human  conjecture.  Those  that  care  neither  for  God  nor  the 
Devil  by  their  quills  are  kept  in  awe.  Multi  famam  (saith  one) 
fiauci  conscientiam  verentur.  .  .  .  Gentles,  it  is  not  your  lay 
chronographers  that  write  of  nothing  but  of  mayors  and  sheriffs 
and  the  dear  year,  and  the  great  frost,  that  can  endow  your 
names  with  never-dated  glory,  for  they  want  the  wings  of  choice 
words  to  fly  to  heaven,  which  we  have  :  they  cannot  sweeten 
a  discourse,  or  wrest  admonition  from  men  reading,  as  we  can  : 
reporting  the  meanest  accident.  Poetry  is  the  honey  of  all 
flowers,  the  quintessence  of  all  sciences,  the  marrow  of  wit,  and 
the  very  phrase  of  angels. 

(From  The  Same.) 
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Richard  Hooker 

?  i 5 54-1600. 

WHEN  THE  VOICE  OF  MAN  IS  THE  VOICE  OF  GOD 

Signs  and  tokens  to  know  good  by  are  of  sundry  kinds  ;  some 
more  certain  and  some  less.  The  most  certain  token  of  evident 
goodness  is,  if  the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  do  so  account 
it.  And  therefore  a  common  received  error  is  never  utterly 
overthrown  till  such  time  as  we  go  from  signs  unto  causes,  and 
show  some  manifest  root  or  fountain  thereof  common  unto  all, 
whereby  it  may  clearly  appear  how  it  hath  come  to  pass  that 
so  many  have  been  overseen.  In  which  case  surmises  and  slight 
probabilities  will  not  serve,  because  the  universal  consent  of 
men  is  the  perfectest  and  strongest  in  this  kind,  which  compre- 
hendeth  only  the  signs  and  tokens  of  goodness.  Things  casual 
do  vary,  and  that  which  a  man  doth  but  chance  to  think  well 
of  cannot  still  have  the  like  hap.  Wherefore  although  we  know 
not  the  cause,  yet  thus  much  we  may  know  ;  that  some  necessary 
cause  there  is,  whensoever  the  judgments  of  all  men  generally 
or  for  the  most  part  run  one  and  the  same  way,  especially  in 
matters  of  national  discourse.  For  of  things  necessarily  and 
naturally  done  there  is  no  more  affirmed  but  this  :  "  They  keep 
either  always  or  for  the  most  part  one  tenure.' '  The  general 
and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of  God  Himself. 
For  that  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned,  Nature  herself 
must  needs  have  taught ;  and  God  being  the  Author  of  Nature, 
her  voice  is  but  His  instrument.  By  her  from  Him  we  receive 
whatsoever  in  such  sort  we  learn.  Infinite  duties  there  are,  the 
goodness  whereof  is  by  this  rule  sufficiently  manifested,  although 
we  had  no  other  warrant  besides  to  approve  them.  The  Apostle 
St.  Paul  having  speech  concerning  the  heathen  saith  of  them, 
u  They  are  a  law  unto  themselves/ 9  His  meaning  is,  that  by 
force  of  the  light  of  Reason,  wherewith  God  illuminateth  every 
one  which  cometh  into  the  world,  men  being  enabled  to  know 
truth  from  falsehood,  and  good  from  evil,  do  thereby  learn  in 
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many  things  what  the  will  of  God  is ;  which  will  Himself  not 
revealing  by  any  extraordinary  means  unto  them,  but  they  by 
natural  discourse  attaining  the  knowledge  thereof,  seem  the 
makers  of  those  laws  which  indeed  are  His,  and  they  but  only 
the  finders  of  them  out. 

(From  Ecclesiastical  Polity.) 

THE  POWER  OF  RELIGION  TO  GIVE  HAPPINESS 

Wherefore  the  sum  of  every  Christian  man's  duty  is  to  labour 
by  all  means  towards  that  which  other  men  seeing  in  us  may 
justify,  and  what  we  ourselves  must  accuse,  if  we  fall  into  it, 
that  by  all  means  we  can  to  avoid,  considering  especially  that  as 
hitherto  upon  the  Church  there  never  yet  fell  tempestuous  storm 
the  vapours  whereof  were  not  first  noted  to  rise  from  coldness  in 
affection  and  from  backwardness  in  duties  of  service  towards 
God,  so  if  that  which  the  tears  of  antiquity  have  uttered  concern- 
ing this  point  should  be  here  set  down,  it  were  assuredly  enough 
to  soften  and  to  mollify  an  heart  of  steel.  On  the  contrary  part, 
although  we  confess  with  St.  Augustine  most  willingly,  that  the 
chiefest  happiness  for  which  we  have  some  Christian  kings  in 
so  great  admiration  above  the  rest  is  not  because  of  their  long 
reign,  their  calm  and  quiet  departure  out  of  this  present  life, 
the  settled  establishment  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood  succeeding 
them  in  royalty  and  power,  the  glorious  overthrow  of  foreign 
enemies,  or  the  wise  prevention  of  inward  dangers  and  of  secret 
attempts  at  home ;  all  which  solaces  and  comforts  of  this  our 
unquiet  life  it  pleaseth  God  oftentimes  to  bestow  on  them  which 
have  no  society  or  part  in  the  joys  of  heaven,  giving  thereby 
to  understand  that  these  in  comparison  are  toys  and  trifles  far 
under  the  value  and  price  of  that  which  is  to  be  looked  for  at 
His  hands ;  but  in  truth  the  reason  wherefore  we  mostly  extol 
their  felicity  is  if  so  be  they  have  virtuously  reigned,  if  honour 
have  not  filled  their  hearts  with  pride,  if  the  exercise  of  their 
power  have  been  service  and  attendance  upon  the  majesty  of 
the  Most  High,  if  they  have  feared  Him  as  their  own  inferiors 
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and  subjects  have  feared  them,  if  they  have  loved  neither  pomp 
nor  pleasure  more  than  heaven,  if  revenge  have  slowly  proceeded 
from  them  and  mercy  willingly  offered  itself,  if  so  they  have 
tempered  rigour  with  lenity  that  neither  extreme  severity  might 
utterly  cut  them  off  in  whom  there  was  manifest  hope  of  amend- 
ment, nor  yet  the  easiness  of  pardoning  offences  embolden 
offenders,  if  knowing  that  whatsoever  they  do  their  potency  may 
bear  it  out,  they  have  been  so  much  the  more  careful  not  to  do 
anything  but  that  which  is  commendable  in  the  best  rather 
than  usual  with  greatest  personages,  if  the  true  knowledge  of 
themselves  have  humbled  them  in  God's  sight  no  less  than  God 
in  the  eyes  of  men  hath  raised  them  up  ;  I  say  albeit  we  reckon 
such  to  be  the  happiest  of  them  that  are  mightiest  in  the  world, 
and  albeit  those  things  alone  are  happiness,  nevertheless  consider- 
ing what  force  there  is  even  in  outward  blessings  to  comfort 
the  minds  of  the  best  disposed,  and  to  give  them  the  greater 
joy  when  religion  and  peace,  heavenly  and  earthly  happiness, 
are  wreathed  in  one  crown,  as  to  the  worthiest  of  Christian 
princes  it  hath  by  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  hitherto 
befallen  :  let  it  not  seem  to  any  man  a  needless  and  superfluous 
waste  of  labour  that  there  hath  been  thus  much  spoken  to 
declare  how  in  them  especially  it  hath  been  so  observed,  and 
withal  universally  noted  even  from  the  highest  to  the  very 
meanest,  how  this  peculiar  benefit,  this  singular  grace  and  pre- 
eminence religion  hath,  that  either  it  guardeth  as  an  heavenly 
shield  from  all  calamities,  or  else  conducteth  us  safe  through  them, 
and  permitteth  them  not  to  be  miseries  ;  it  either  giveth  honours, 
promotions,  and  wealth,  or  else  more  benefit  by  wanting  them 
than  if  we  had  them  at  will ;  it  either  filleth  our  houses  with 
plenty  of  all  good  things,  or  maketh  a  sallet  of  green  herbs  more 
sweet  than  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  ungodly. 

(From  The  Same.) 
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Richard  Hakluyt 

?  1552-1616. 

A  VOYAGE 

[A  voyage  with  three  tall  ships,  the  Penelope  Admiral,  the 
Merchant  Royal  Vice- Admiral,  and  the  Edward  Bonaventure 
Rear-admiral  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Buona  Speransa 
to  Quitangone  near  Mosambique,  to  the  Isles  of  Comoro  and 
Zanzibar  on  the  backside  of  Africa,  and  beyond  Cape  Comori  in 
India  to  the  Isles  of  Nicubar  and  of  Gomes  Polo  within  two 
leagues  of  Sumatra  to  the  Islands  of  Pulo  Pinaom,  and  thence 
to  the  main  land  of  Malacca ;  begun  by  Mr.  George  Raymond 
in  the  year  1591,  and  performed  by  Mr.  James  Lancaster,  and 
written  from  the  mouth  of  Edmund  Barker  of  Ipswich,  his 
lieutenant  in  the  said  voyage,  by  Mr.  Richard  Hakluyt.] 


Our  fleet  of  the  three  tall  ships  above  named  departed  from 
Plymouth  the  10  of  April,  1591,  and  arrived  at  the  Canary  Islands 
the  25  of  the  same,  from  whence  we  departed  the  29  of  April.  The 
second  of  May  we  were  in  the  height  of  Cape  Blanco.  The  fifth 
we  passed  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  eighth  we  were  in  the  height 
of  Cape  Verde.  All  this  time  we  went  with  a  fair  wind  at  North- 
east, always  before  the  wind  until  the  13  of  the  same  month, 
when  we  came  within  8  degrees  of  the  Equinoctial  line,  where 
we  met  with  a  contrary  wind.  Here  we  lay  off  and  on  in  the  sea 
until  the  sixth  of  June,  on  which  day  we  passed  the  said  line. 
While  we  lay  thus  off  and  on,  we  took  a  Portugal  Caravel  laden 
by  merchants  of  Lisbon  for  Brazil,  in  which  caravel  we  had 
some  60  tuns  of  wine,  1,200  jars  of  oil,  about  100  jars  of  olives, 
certain  barrels  of  capers,  three  vats  of  peasen,  with  divers  other 
necessities  fit  for  our  voyage  :  which  wine,  oil,  olives,  and  capers 
were  better  to  us  than  gold.  We  had  two  men  died  before  we 
passed  the  line,  and  divers  sick  which  took  their  sickness  in  those 
hot  climates,  for  they  be  wonderful  unwholesome  from  8 
degrees  of  Northerly  latitude  unto  the  line  at  that  time  of  year, 
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for  we  had  nothing  but  tornadoes,  with  such  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain  that  we  could  not  keep  our  men  dry  three  hours 
together.  ...  On  the  28th  of  July  we  had  sight  of  the  Cape  of 
Buona  Esperansa  .  .  .  but  our  men  being  weak  and  sick  in  all  our 
ships  we  thought  good  to  seek  some  place  to  refresh  them.  With 
which  consent  we  bare  up  with  the  land  to  the  Northward  of 
the  Cape,  and  going  along  the  shore  we  espied  a  goodly  bay  with 
an  island  lying  to  seawards  of  it,  into  which  we  did  bear,  and 
found  it  very  commodious  for  our  ships  to  ride  in.  This  bay  is 
called  Agoada  de  Saldanha,  lying  15  leagues  northward  in  the 
hither  side  of  the  Cape.  The  first  of  August  being  Sunday  we 
came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay,  sending  our  men  on  land,  and 
there  came  unto  them  certain  black  savages,  very  brutish,  which 
would  not  stay,  but  retired  from  them.  For  the  space  of  15 
or  20  days  we  could  find  no  relief  but  only  fowls,  which  we 
killed  with  our  pieces,  which  were  cranes  and  geese,  there  were 
no  fish  but  mussels  and  other  shell  fish,  which  we  gathered  on 
the  rocks.  .  .  .  After  we  had  been  here  some  time  we  got  here 
a  negro,  whom  we  compelled  to  march  into  the  country  with  us, 
making  signs  to  bring  us  some  cattle,  but  at  this  time  we  could 
come  to  the  sight  of  none,  so  we  let  the  negro  go  with 
some  trifles.  Within  8  days  after  he,  with  30  or  40  other 
negroes,  brought  down  some  40  bullocks  and  oxen  with  as 
many  sheep.  .  .  .  We  bought  an  ox  for  two  knives,  a  stirk  for 
a  knife,  and  a  sheep  for  a  knife,  and  some  we  bought  for  less 
value  than  a  knife.  .  .  . 

(One  of  the  ships,  the  Merchant  Royal,  was  sent  back  to  England 
after  this,)  Our  Admiral,  Mr.  Captain  Raimond  in  the  Penelope, 
and  Mr.  James  Lancaster  in  the  Edward  Bonadventure,  set  forward 
to  double  the  Cape  of  Buona  Esperansa,  which  they  did  very 
speedily.  But  being  passed  as  far  as  Cape  dos  Corrientes,  the 
24th  of  September,  we  were  encountered  with  a  mighty  storm  and 
extreme  gusts  of  wind,  where  we  lost  our  General's  company, 
and  could  never  hear  of  him  nor  his  ship  any  more,  though  we 
did  our  best  endeavour  to  seek  him  up  and  down  a  long  while, 
and  stayed  for  him  certain  days  at  the  Island  of  Comoro,  where 
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we  appointed  to  stay  one  for  another.  Four  days  after  this 
uncomfortable  separation,  in  the  morning  towards  ten  of  the 
clock,  we  had  a  terrible  clap  of  thunder  which  slew  four  of 
our  men  outright  .  .  .  and  of  94  men  there  was  not  one 
untouched,  whereof  some  were  stricken  blind  .  .  .  but  (God  be 
thanked)  they  all  recovered  saving  only  the  four  which  were  slain 
outright.  Also  with  the  same  thunder  our  main  mast  was  torn 
very  grievously  from  the  head  to  the  deck,  and  some  of  the  spikes 
that  were  ten  inches  into  the  timber  were  melted  with  the 
extreme  heat  thereof.  From  thence  we  shaped  our  course  to 
the  North  East,  and  not  long  after  we  fell  upon  the  North  West 
end  of  the  mighty  Island  of  St.  Laurence,  which  one  of  our  men 
espied  of  God's  good  blessing  late  in  the  evening  by  moonlight, 
who  seeing  afar  off  the  breaking  of  the  sea,  and  calling  to  certain 
of  his  fellows,  asked  them  what  it  was  ;  which  eftsoons  told  him 
that  it  was  the  breaking  of  the  sea  upon  the  shoulds.  Whereupon 
in  very  good  time  we  cast  about  to  avoid  the  danger  which  we 
were  like  to  have  incurred.  Thus  passing  on  forwards  it  was 
our  luck  to  over-shoot  Mozambique  and  to  fall  with  a  place  called 
Quitangone,  two  leagues  to  the  Northward  of  it,  and  we  took 
three  or  four  barks  of  Moors,  which  barks  in  their  language  they 
call  Pangaias,  laden  with  Millio,  hens  and  ducks,  with  one 
Portugal  boy,  going  for  the  provision  of  Mozambique.  Within 
a  few  days  following  we  came  to  an  island  an  hundred  leagues 
to  the  Northeast  of  Mozambique  called  Comoro,  which  we  found 
exceedingly  full  of  people,  which  are  Moors  of  tawny  colour 
and  good  stature,  but  they  be  very  treacherous  and  diligently  to 
be  taken  heed  of.  Here  we  desired  to  store  ourselves  with 
water,  whereof  we  stood  in  great  need,  and  sent  sixteen  of  our 
men  well  armed  on  shore  in  our  boat,  whom  the  people  suffered, 
quietly  to  land  and  water,  and  divers  of  them  with  their  King 
came  aboard  our  ship  in  a  gown  of  crimson  satin  pinked  after 
the  Moorish  fashion  down  to  the  knee,  whom  we  entertained  in 
the  best  manner,  and  had  some  conference  with  him  of  the  state 
of  the  place  and  merchandises,  using  our  Portugal  boy  which 
we  had  taken  before  for  our  interpreter,  and  in  the  end  licensed 
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the  king  and  his  company  to  depart  and  sent  our  men  again 
for  more  water,  who  then  also  dispatched  their  business  and 
returned  quietly  ;  the  third  time  likewise  we  sent  them  for  more 
which  also  returned  without  any  harm.  And  though  we  thought 
ourselves  furnished  yet  our  master  William  Mace  of  Radcliffe 
pretending  that  it  might  be  long  before  we  should  find  any  good 
watering  place,  would  needs  go  himself  on  shore  with  thirty 
men  much  against  the  will  of  our  captain,  and  he  and  16 
of  his  company,  together  with  one  boat  which  was  all  that  we 
had,  and  sixteen  others  that  were  a-washing  over  against  our 
ship,  were  betrayed  of  the  perfidious  Moors,  and  in  our  sight 
for  the  most  part  slain,  we  not  being  able  for  want  of  a  boat 
to  yield  them  any  succour.  From  thence  with  heavy  hearts  we 
shaped  our  course  for  Zanzibar  the  7th  of  November  .... 

(After  many  other  adventures  this  voyage  ended  at  Rye,  on  Friday, 
May  24,  1594.) 

(From  Hakluyfs  "  Voyages") 


Butler  &  Tanner.  The  Sehvood  Priming  Works,  Frome,  and  London. 
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